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Extracts from John Wesley’s Journals 


THEDX met the society, and explained at large the ¢ise and nature of Methodism ; and 
still aver I never read or heard of, either in ancient or modern history, any other 
church which builds on so broad a foundation as the Methodists do ; which requires of its 
members no conformity either in opinions or modes of worship, but barely this one thing -- 


to fear God and work righteousness. 
— JOURNALS, Aug. 26, 1789 (at Redruth), (LV, p. 450). 


I P*RE-ACHED at eleven on the parable of the Sower; at half-past two on Psalm 50: 
23; and in the evening on, ‘‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love ; these three.” I subjoined 


a short account of Methodism, particularly insisting on the circumstances. There is no 


other religious society under heaven which requires nothing of men, in order to their admis- 


sion into it, but a desire to save their souls. Look all around you. You cannot be admit- 


ted into the church, or society, of the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or any others, 


unless you hold the same opinions with them, and adhere to the same mode of worship. The 
Methodists alone do not insist on your holding this or that opinion ; but they think, and let 
think! Neither do they impose any particular mode of worsbip ; but you may continue to 
worship in your former manner, be it what it may. Now, ! do not know any other 
religious society, either ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is now allowed , 
or bas heen allowed, since the age of the -Apostles. Here is our glorying ; and a glorying 
peculiar to us. What society shares it with us ? 
— JOURNALS, May 18, 1788 (in Glasgow), (IV, p. 401). 
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GETTYSBURG 
GENERAL HORATIO C. KING. 


Fair were tbe fields that peaceful July day, 
And sweet theair with scent of new mo vn hay ; 
And Gettysburg’s serene, enchanted plain 
Emblazoned shone with waves of golden grain. 


The western ridge where sweet embowered stood 

The sacred shrine half hidden in the wood 

Recked not of war, but echoed with the tread 

Of God’s sweet messengers of peace who led 

The thoughts from earthly things to things 
above, 

And taught the wayward heart that God is love; 

W hile far across the fields of ripened grain 

Another ridge uprose from out the plain, 

And in its bosom, freed from earthly woes, 

The dead of ages lay in calm repose. 


Relentless War, that cruelly would biot 
With brother's blood this consecrated spot ! 


The vast battalions, whetted for the fray 

By frequent combats, fierce from day to day, 
Now face to face in hostile posture stand, 
Intent to drench witb hlood their native land. 


Lo ! from their midst a puff of smoke, and then 

The quick advance of twenty thousand men ; 

A solid line of veterans clad in gray, 

With rigid nerves and eager for the fray. 

Ip dreams a vigorous nation rose to sight, 

The “Stars and Bars” emblazed in glorious 
light. 

On, on they came, nor faltered in their tread, 

Each man a hero, giants at their head. 

We stand enthralled at courage so sublime — 

No nobler record on the page of time ; 

And saddened hearts in deepest sorrow pause 

To mourn such courage in so sad a cause. 


With bristling bayonets glistening in the sun, 

The stubborn ranks, inspired by victories won, 

Pressed grimly on, unmindtul of the storm 

Of shot and shell that felled full many a form, 

Until an earthquake shook the startled earth ; 

As though the fiends of hell were given birth, 

The Federal guns now belched volcanic wrath, 

Which carried untold misery in its path. 

Still on they come ; the gaps they quickly close. 

* Now fire!” And from our serried ranks there 
rose 

A wild hurrab, and swift the leaden hail 

Fell on the rebel lines. See! now they quail! 

“Strike! strike! for freedom and your native 
land!” 

And bayonets clashed in contests hand to hand. 

Ob, fierce the struggle, but they break! They 
fly ! 

And God to freedom gives the victory ! 


— New York Tribune. 





More Sense about Higher Criticism 
REV. E. E. REYNOLDS. 


Mr. Epiror: In addition to the good 
things about the so-called Higher Criticism 
which have appeared recently in Z1on’s 
HERALD, I would like to call your atten- 
tion, if you have not already read it, to 
“The Bible under Higher Criticism,” by 
Rev. E. H. Dewart, D. D., publisbed by 
William Briggs, Wesley Buildings, To- 
ronto. It would do every one who has been 
troubled about the matter good to read it. 
He shows that there is a Higher Criticism 
that is not rationalistic or evolutionary. It 
is a helpful book. The following sentences 


will indicate the drift of the work same- 
what: 


‘It should be kept in mind that a great deal 
depends upon the spirit and beliefs with which 
we comé to the study of the Bible.” 

“It is inexcusable for any one wh» is ac- 
quainted with the current literature of the sub- 
ject, to assert or assume that all the biblical 
learning represented by higher criticism, in its 
best and widest sense, is possessed by the devel- 
opment critics. It is not scholarship against 
ignorant prejudice, as some allege, but critic 
against critic.” 

“It sbould not, therefore, be forgotten or ig- 
nored that there are orthodox higher critics, 
and that the results of modern biblical criticism 
embrace more than tbe theories of the evolu- 
tional critical school.” 

‘' The radical error of the rationalist critics — 
the key of their whole scheme and methods — 
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is found in their practice of adjusting every- 
thing to the preconceived theory that the Serip- 
tures are the product of evulution, like other 
ethnic religions.’ 

“On many critical questions one can tell 
beforehand what their verdict will be, witbout 
any knowledge of the arguments by whicb it 
will be advocated. The decision will be what 
the assumed bypothbesis requires. With many 
of the evolutionary critics every interpretation 
of Scripture that implies a distinct supernat- 
ural revelation of religious truth or future 
events must be ignored or explained away 80 as 
not to conflict with their critical creed.” 


Whitefield, N. H. 





‘* Hand Back That Bouquet ”’ 


| From Springfield Republican. | 


HEN you proclaim that a horseis 16 
hands high, you cannot escape 
some teeling of chagrin to have the horse 
measure only 12. When the Republican 
Monday morning uoted in a complimen- 
tary way “the rapid growth of Mr. Bailey 
ot Texas in the Senate,” and quoted the opin- 
ion of the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times that he was marked as 
the future leader ot the Democrats in that 
body by virtue ot his superior abilities — 
when the Republican passed along that little 
bouquet to Mr. Bailey, it little dreamed that 
before the setting ot the sun the honorable 
senator from Texas would be clutching at 
the cast-iron windpipe of the honorable 
senator trom Indiana. Mr. Bailey has 
acted in a most astonishing manner. If 
there was any one you might have felt sure 
ofin an affair of the temper it was the young 
statesman from Texas, who played so se- 
renely the role of pacificator when Tillman 
and McLaurin of South Carolina had their 
brawl. There’s simply no knowing when 
and where the strenuous life will break out 
in the United States Senate. Mr. Bailey 
will please hand back that bouqnet. The 
Senate Democrats need a different sort of 
leader. 





The Clerical Promoter 
| From Church Economist. | 


HINGS come in waves, and just now 
there seems to be a wave of clerical 
promoters. Frequently we receive alluring, 
or would-be-alluring, circulars, telling of 
some mine or vil field or other golconda, 
which has been capitalized to a modest 
million or so, and which we are assured by 
the Rev. Dr. Blank will soon pay dividends. 
beginning at one per cent. a month. One 
usual vehicle tor these prospectuses we re- 
gret to say is the religious press. Of late 
we have seen spectacular page and two- 
page advertisements of this sort in several 
religious papers ol good standing. 

We need not take the ground that all this 
is simple swindling, because we are chari- 
table enough to believe that in most cases 
tke clerical promoter is sincere. He ssys 
he believes in the scheme because the Hon- 
orable or Judge A. B. C., who is one of his 
church officers, tells him it is all right. 
The Honorable or Judge is one of the vice- 
presidents of the concern, which is proof 
enough of its worth, because Honorable or 
Judge A. B. C. wouldn’t be vice-president 
ot anything that wasn’t just right. Hence 
he cordially recommends the stock to his 
brethren in the ministry who have saved 
up a few dollars for a rainy day. 

Now the mischief is that the Rev. Dr. 
Blank has no knowledge and can have 
none of the real merits of the scheme he 
recommends. He is not a chemist, or a 
geologist, or a practical rniner, or a railroad 
expert. Ordinarily he has no financial 
stake in the enterprise outside of a contin- 
gent and speculative commission on sales. 
Yet he is willing to pose as one who is 
qualified to advise, and that, too, under 
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circumstances which invest such a relation 
with almost a sacred character. 

Ifa man has a tew dollars to spare and 
wants the excitement of gambling without 
the twinges of conscience which might 
trouble him it he ‘“ played the races ”’ or 
‘* bucked the tiger,”’ possibly no great harm 
will tollow a “ flier ” in mines or oil. But 
the conditions should be trankly under- 
stood. A benevolent intermediary, as a 
sort of financial ghostly adviser, is quite 
superfluous. Buy your shares, not because 
indorsed by the Rev. Dr. Blank, for he 
knows absolutely nothing about the 
scheme, but because you want the fun of 
gambling withont admitting even to your- 
self that it is gambling, and so whipping 
the devil adroitly round thestump. You'll 


probably lose, of course, but you will have 
had your fun. 





Vermont and Lake Champlain 


Growing Fame of this Attractive Region as 
a Summer Resort 


In considering the ciaims of any particular 
locality as a summer resort, the matters of 
most vital importance to the majority of peo- 
ple are healthfulness, accessibility, natural at- 
tractions, quality of entertainment and ex- 
pense. In all these respects Vermont is equaled 
by few States in the Union, and surpassed by 
none. This, indeed, is the unanimous verdict 
of thousands from all parts of the country, who, 
in increasing numbers each year, have thor- 
ougbly tested the hospitality and attractions of 
this beautiful section of the country. The Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway’s new handbook of Ver- 
mont resorts describes the advantages and 
cbarms of sum mer life in the Green Mountains 
and on the picturesque islands and shores of 
Lake Champlain. This ettractive publication, 
now ready for distribution, will be sent fora 
4-cent stamp on application to T. H. Hanley, 
N.E. P. A. Central Vermont Ry., 306 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


CITY OF BOSTON 
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NOTICE RELATING TO OWNERS OF 
LICENSED VEHICLES 


Licenses for Hackney Carriages, 
Cabs, Coupes, Job Wagons and other 
licensed vehicles expire on the thir- 
tieth of June, and neglect to make ap- 
plications to have them renewed may 
cause the licensees to forfeit loca- 
tions now occupied by them. 

Applications for carriage licenses 
can be made at 29 Pemberton Square. 

Applicatiens for wagon licenses can 
be made at the station houses on the 
several! police divisions where the ap- 
plicants desire to do business. 

Licenses will not be granted for 
wagons to stand on Adams Square, 
Avon St, Brattle St., Congress St. 
(north of Post Office Square), Corn- 
hill St., Court St. (from Washington 
St. to Bowdoin Square), Devonshire 
St. (north of Franklin St.), Federal 
St., Green St., Milk St. (west of Post 
Office Square); State St. (west of 
Commercial St.), Summer St. (west 
of Devonshire St.), Temple Place, 
Tremont St. (north of Pleasant St), 
Washington St. (north of Dover St.), 
West St., nor in any public street or 
square, where, in the judgment of the 
Board, the granting of such licenses 
would impede public travel. 

Forthe Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 

Boston, July 1, 1902. 





Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 
Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 
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The Kaiser’s Dominant Personality 


OTH as a man and a ruler Emperor 
William II. is a most interesting 
personage. Nominally he is a constitu- 
tional monarch, but in practice he is an 
autocrat. He has no power of veto, apd 
his projects are’pot always favorably re- 
ceived by the legislative bodies of the em- 
pire ; but in spite of these restrictions he 
is the dominant personality among his 
own people, and possibly in all Europe. 
His ambition is colossal and world-wide 
in its imperial comprehensiveness, and 
with his clear vision of the future and rare 
ability as an international strategist he 
will go far toward the achievement of his 
purposes, 





How the Kaiser Rules Germany 


\ OLF VON SCHIERBRAND, who 

exhibits an intimate knowledge 
of conditions in Germany, indicates some 
of the instances of the Kaiser’s autocratic 
nature, in a paper in the North American 
Review. In several respects he is over- 
riding the constitution of the Imperial 
Federation, and in many ways he is set- 
ting aside the traditional restrictions that 
have hedged in his predecessors, The con- 
stitution provides that every public utter- 
ance by the Emperor must receive the 
sanction of the imperial chancellor before 
it can become a government emanation. 
Otherwise whatever the Kaiser may say 
is merely a private utterance. The funda- 
mental law also recognizes that the foreign 
policy belongs to the chancellor. Free- 
dom of the press is guaranteed by the fed- 
eral agreement and by the different States, 
These safeguards against autocracy have 
been disregarded by the Kaiser, and the 
chancellor has become a mere figurehead. 
William began by injecting ‘impromptu 
opinions and suggestions into the speech 
from the throne, which is usually a cut- 
and-dried document prepared by the 
prime minister. He dictates the foreign 
policy absolutely and has practically de- 
stroyed the freedom of the press. Honest 
expression of editorial opinion not in har- 
mony with the Kaiser’s plans and views 
has been persistently and severely pun- 
ished. It may be said to his credit that 
his policy has resulted in a most compre- 
hensive plan of uaval increase and an in- 





fusion of self-coufidence ; his influence on 
education and science is great and on the 
whole has been wholesome. He keeps in 
close touch with the army, navy, and civil 
life by three separate cabinets. ‘The army 
and navy are his pets, and he is personally 
acquainted with many officers in both 
branches. Like the emperors of ancient 
Rome, he binds the soldiers and sailors to 
his personality by flattering attentions and 
a careful and impartial system of rewards 
and punishments. In dealing with civil- 
ians he reaches their hearts by a liberal 
and judicious distribution of decorations 
and minor titles. The aristocracy is con- 
trolled through social influences by vastly 
increasing the splendors and exclusiveness 
of his court. With the exception of the 
socialists, the people do not exhibit much 
resentment at the conduct of the Emperor, 
which may be explained by the fact that 
constitutional government is a_compara- 
tively recent importation, and the further 
fact that the monarchic principle is deeply 
rooted in the hearts, minds and traditions 
of the subjects of the German empire. 





A Baby Sea Serpent 


TORIES of sea serpents are in order 
KJ at this season of the year, but thus 
far only one has made its appearance. It 
is so matter of fact and genuine, however, 
that it is quite uninteresting, except from 
a scientific pointof view. Three Bermuds 
fishermen caught the serpent in eleven 
fathoms of water about seven miles north- 
east of Bermuda, and it is now on exhibi- 
tion in the Aquarium, New York city. 
The strange-looking creature is about six 
feet long, bas a reptilian bead, the body 
of a deep-sea eel, and the tail ofa fish. It 
is of a rich brown, striped or spotted at 
regular intervals with beautiful bands 
and spots of a light yetiow. It is very 
active, moving rapidly here and there, 
sometimes whirling upward, then down- 
ward or sideways, frequently striking its 
head against the glass walls with consider- 
able force. 





British Colonial Conference 


REMIERS of all the self-governing 
colonies of the British Empire are 
conferring together in London this week, 
upon the invitation of Mr, Chamberlain, 
imperial colonial secretary, for the purpose 
of forming av imperial customs union, and 
possibly a federal military and naval sys- 
tem, for mutual defence. It will not be 
easy to reach an agreement, because of the 
spirit of independence which has devel- 
oped in the various parts of the empire, 
notably Canada and Australia, and which 
is very distinctly shown in the bearing 
and conversation of the premiers. If Mr. 
Chamberlain is tactful and does not at- 
tempt to force his own views upon 


them with undue haste and violence, 
he may be able to accomplish his purpose. 
Viewing the matter from the standpoint 
of British solidarity and the continued 
dominance of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
affairs of the world, his ideal is highly 
commendable. 





Child Labor in the South 


ORTHERN people who are con- 
cerned about the moral, intellec- 
tual and industrial advancement of the 
South will be interested in the revelations 
that are being made as to the extent and 
nature of child labor in Southern textile 
mills. Twenty thousand white children 
between the ages of six (or less) and four- 
teen are thus employed, working on both 
day and night shifts, twelve hours at a 
stretch. A first-hand investigation of 
these horrible conditions has been made 
by Mrs. I. Ashby-Macfadyen and pub- 
lished in the American Federationist, 
Dr. Stiickenberg, a sociologist and inves- 
tigator of high authority, accepts the 
facts as presented by this writer, and 
makes them the basis of an article in the 
Homiletic Review. It seems almost in- 
crediole that such conditions could exist 
in the United States. Only a few in- 
stances can be given, but from them the 
reader can easily imagine the rest. 

A boy of seven was found in an Ala- 
bama mill who had worked for forty 
nights, and another child told the writer 
that when he was six years old he had 
been kept on the night shift for eleven 
months. In South Carolina Miss Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, discovered a mere 
babe of five working at night in the fine 
large new mills. At Columbia, 8S. C., 
there is a mill where children who did 
not know their own ages were work- 
ing from 6 Pp. M. to6 A. M. without a mo- 
ment for rest or food or a single cessation 
of the maddening racket of the machin- 
ery, in an atmosphere unsanitary and 
clouded with humidity and lint. 
Twenty-four mills were visited = in Ala- 
bama, in each of which there were chil- 
dren under twelve years ef age who 
worked from eleven to twelve hours at 
night, beginning at dark and staying un- 
til afterdawn. They were kept awake by 
cold water being dashed into their faces. 
The children are so stunted that it is al- 
most impossible to guess their ages. 
They become the victims of a horrible 
form ot dropsy, and according to the 
statement of a mill doctor ten per cent. of 
the children who go to work before twelve 
years of age contract active consumption 
within five years. Accidents are com- 
mou. One doctor stated that he had am- 
putated more than a hundred babies’ fiff- 
gers mangled in the mill, and an Atlanta 
cotton-merchant declared he had fre- 
quently seen mill-children without fingers 
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or thumb and sometimes without the 
whole hand. Such matters are kept as 
quiet as possible, and it is difficult to ob- 
tain photographs of the injured children. 
These little white slaves are paid from 
ten to twenty-five cents a day. One of 
the most humiliating features of this gen- 
eral condition is that much of the money 
invested in the cotton mills is owned by 
Northern people. It can be said to their 
credit, however, that among those who 
are working in the South for legislation 
that will prevent child labor, are North- 
ern men and women who are financially 
interested in the mills, and who believe 
that a good profit can be made without 
wrecking the lives of thousands of human 
beings. 





Relief for the Expositions 


XPOSITIONS are expensive under- 
takings, and are so dependent upon 
popular sentiment and the weather that 
the risk of financial loss is very great. 
There was a large deficit at both the Pan- 
American at Buffalo, and the great South- 
ern Exposition at Charleston, in spite of 
the fact that each began with a substan- 
tial bonus from Congress. The Buftaloen- 
terprise was blighted by the assassination 
of President McKinley — at least, that is 
the claim of the management — and $500,- 
000 were given outright during the closing 
days of Congress to apply toward the set- 
tlement of the bills. Charleston was re- 
lieved to the extent of $160,000, thus mak- 
ing the appropriation to that city $250,000. 





Educating the Hog 


h fe addition to experiments in scientific 
farming the Department of Agricul- 
ture will undertake to educate the hog in 
ways of cleanliness. Partly because it is 
thought that trichina develops best under 
unclean conditions and partly because 
many people refrain from the consump- 
tion of pork because of the foul state of 
the pig-pen, it is considered to be worth 
while to undertake the discipline of the 
porker, The plan is to surround the new- 
ly-born pigs with cleanly influences in 
the hope that at the end of a year, when 
they shall be offered a free choice between 
a neat pen and the usual habitation of 
their kind, they will choose the former 
and shun the latter. The experts assume 
that the hog was ouce a creature as nice 
in its ways as any other of the lower ani- 
mals, and that by training he can be 
brought back to bis original way of living. 


Filipino Prisoners Set Free 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has form- 
ally declared the restoration of 
peace in the Philippine archipelago ; he 
has placed the islands under complete 
civil control, and has extended general 
amnesty to the Filipinos who have been 
in rebelhon. On July 4 the amnesty 
proclamation was read at noon in English 
and Spanish from a flag-draped stand 
in Manila, in the presence of a mixed 
crowd of Filipinos and Americans. It 
was enthusiastically received. Six hun- 
dred prisoners were released. Aguinaldo 
remained in the house which has shel- 
tered him since his captivity, He is ex- 
pected to visit friends briefly and then 
depart on atrip. His destination is uot 
announced. The exiles on the island of 
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Guam are expected to return on a special 
steamer. 





Government of the Philippines 


CCORDING to the terms of the 
new Filipino government law, all 
the inhabitants of the islands are deemed 
to be citizens of the Philippine Islands 
and entitled to the protection of the 
United States. They enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of the ‘bill of rights’’ of the 
United States Constitution, with the ex- 
ception of the right to bear arms and 
the right to a trial by jury. Jus- 
tices of the supreme court of the isl- 
ands shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, and others by the 
eivil governorand the commission. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
empowered to review the decisions of the 
supreme court of the islands. A most 
important provision is that a single home- 
stead entry shall not exceed forty acres, 
and no such land shall be leased, let or 
demised to any corporation until a law 
regulating the disposition of the public 
lands shall be enacted. No corporation 
shall engage in agriculture without spe- 
cial authorization. Another commend- 
able safeguard is that no franchise shall 
be granted to any corporation that shall 
not be subject to review by Congress, and 
that all lands thus granted shall revert, 
at the expiration of the concession, to the 
governments by which they were made, 
The commission is authorized to establish 
municipal and provincial governments, 
with popular representation, whenever 
the communities are capable and fit for 
the same. The first thing that will be 
undertaken under the new law is a com- 
plete census of the islands, which will be 
done, as far as possible, by Filipinos. 





Friar Lands in the Philippines 


HE crucial point in the negotiations 
between Governor Taftand the Vati- 
can over the purchase of the lands of tbe 
friars in the Philippines, is the absolute 
and permanent withdrawal of all Spanish 
friars. A contract submitted to the Pope 
provides that those having charge of 
schools or universities must be gone within 
two years. All others are required to go, 
half within nine months and the other 
half within eighteen months from the date 
of the first payment. The latter class, 
during the time of their withdrawal, are 
forbidden to preach, teach, do parochial 
work, or superintend parishes. Great care 
is being taken to explain to the Vatican 
officials that the objection is not to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but to the pres- 
ence in the islands of teachers of that 
denomination who are inseparably asso- 
ciated in the minds of the Filipinos with 
the tyrannical government of the Spanish, 
and who would, therefore, greatly hinder 
the establishment of permanent peace and 
the intellectual and industrial develop- 
ment of the people. 





Revolationary Ideas in Russia 


T has been discovered that of the 300,- 
000 teachers in the schools of Russia 

at least one-third are members of a secret 
society which has been steadily gaining in 
strength ever since it was founded in 1882. 
They hope to bring about constitutional 
reforms by educating the people until 
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they demand them, and with such una- 
nimity that the ruling class will be com- 
pelled to yield. These men are not Lihbii- 
istic either in theory or practice. They do 
not even ask for a parliament at the out- 
set, but merely that some assembly of the 
educated men of the country be allowed 
to advise and assist in the control of the 
government. This educational process s 
especially repugnant to the officials of 
Russia, who know very well that it is un- 
dermining their authority and power. 
They evinced their displeasure by arrest- 
ing fifty teachers and throwing them into 
jail during the mouth of June, and in al! 
probability they will suffer the tortures 
usually inflicted upon the most extreme 
of nihilists. 





President Roosevelt at Pittsburg 


HERE was a strain of lofty patriotism 
in President Roosevelt’s speech, on 
July 4, at Pittsburg, and in his toast at 
the banquet tendered by Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox at night, which gave his utter- 
ances the stamp of genuine statesman- 
ship. He thinks nationally and even in- 
ternationally, and seems to be intent 
upon lifting his hearers to the same plane 
of thought, so they will regurd congres- 
sional and administrative action from the 
standpoint of public welfare rather than 
from the point of view of personal profit. 
This ideal pervades all of his speeches, 
and was unusually prominent in what he 
said at Pittsburg. In speaking of the 
tasks that confront the nation, he ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Woe to the generation which 
regards the deeds of the mighty men of 
the past as an excuse for failing to do in 
its turn the work that it finds ready to 
hand!’’ He declared emphatically that 
justice would yet be done to Cuba, and 
that something must be done to regulate 
combinations of capital. ‘It is no easy 
task to deal with great industrial tenden- 
cies,’ he said. ‘ To deal with them in a 
spirit of presumptuous and rash folly, 
and above all to deal with them in a 
spirit of envy and hatred and malice, 
would be to invite disaster —a disaster 
which would be so widespread that this 
country would rock to its foundation. 
Special legislation is needed, but above 
and beyond all legislation we need honest 
and fearless administration of the laws as 
they are on the statute books.’’ 


Guests of King Edward 


IX hundred thousand of the poor of 
London, one-tenth of the population 

of the city, were the guests »f King Ed- 
ward at special dinners and entertain- 
ments last week. They gathered at 800 
feasting places scattered throughout the 
twenty-nine boroughs of the metropolis, 
were waited upon by 80,000 well-to-do 
women, and afterward entertained by 
1,800 musicians, singers, reciters, and other 
artists. At the dinner there were two 
courses, one with a choice of four or five 
kinds of meat and vegetables and plum 
pudding, followed by ale, beer, cider, and 
ginger ale. Each guest had a quarter ofa 
pound of chocolate and a souvenir corona- 
tion mug. Every man was presented with 
a package of cigarettes and another of 
tobacco. The professional performers had 
the good taste to appear handsomely 
dressed, as though they were entertainin g 
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West End drawing-rooms instead ot the 
poorest people of London. A special din- 
ner and entertainment was given to the 
blind from many districts at Bury St. Mis- 
sion Hall, under the special patronage of 
the King and some of the most fashion- 
able people of Belgravia. 





Independence Day Celebrations 


HE observance of the Fourth of July 
is becoming more and more an inter- 
national affair. There are so many Amer- 
icans in the great cities of the world, and 
especially in the capitals, that whenever 
they indulge in a patriotic demonstration 
the whole city is apt to know that some- 
thing is happening. When the Fourth of 
July arrives the Americans in each city 
get together, unfurl the Stars and Stripes, 
and indulge in a conventional banquet 
and speech-making in which the Presi- 
dent is fittingly toasted. These gatherings 
were unusually enthusiastic this year. At 
home every city, town, hamlet and coun- 
try neighborhood celebrated. The most 
notable gatherings were at Pittsburg, 
where President Roosevelt delivered one 
of his characteristic speeches to an im- 
mense afidience, and at Philadelphia, 
where General Miles was the orator of the 
day. 





Chicago Freight-Handlers’ Strike 


INE thousand freight-handlers em- 
pe ployed by the railroads entering 
Chicago went out on a strike on Monday, 
and every freight-house of the twenty- 
four roads concerned is unable to do busi- 
ness. One of the principal demands is the 
unqualified recognition of the union, 
which is now being made with increasing 
insistence by labor organizations every- 
where. Police reserves have been sent to 
the freight-houses to maintain order. 
There is discord among the strikers al- 
ready, which may hasten a settlement. 
The Federation of Labor was ignored 
when the strike was ordered, and its ex- 
ecutive officials are offended. The State 
board of arbitration is working to bring 
about a conference —a step which the 
railway officials have favored. 





Two New Philanthropists 


URING the past week two hith- 

erto undiscovered millionaires an- 
nounced their intention to administer 
their wealth for the multitude less fortu- 
nate than themselves. The first to make 
his intentions known was John M. Burke, 
a retired merchant of New York city, aged 
45, and the other was Abraham Slimmer, 
of Waverly, lowa, aged 73. After seeking 
for years the best method of doing good 
with his money Mr. Burke decided to es- 
tablish a trust fund of $4,000,000 for ‘‘ the 
relief of worthy men and women, who, 
notwithstanding their willingness to sup- 
port themselves, have become partly or 
wholly unable to do so by reason of sick- 
ness or misfortune, or who have been dis- 
charged from hospitals befure regaining 
sufficient strength to assume their regular 
employments.’’ ‘The class of persons he 
expects to assist by this arrangement is 
most deserving, and appears to have been 
overlooked by other philanthropists. The 
plan has been warmly endorsed by the 
press in all parts of the country. Mr. 
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Burke made his money in trading with 
the West Indies and South America, and 
the amount he is giving away does not 
represent his entire wealth, although it is 
a large share of it. Except for his con- 
spicuous modesty, which has enabled him 
to livein New York city for forty years 
without being discovered, he is not eccen- 
tric. He has no family or near relatives, 
so there will be no wrangling over the 
disposition he is making of his property. 
Ex-Mayor Abram 8. Hewitt is chairman 
of the trustees who will handle the fund. 

Abraham Slimmer, the other million- 
aire, is said to be worth $10,000,000. He 
has fitted up an office in his wood-shed 
where he expects to spend the remaining 
days of his life in giving away his wealth. 
His specialty is hospitals, which he assists 
as a ‘‘nameless’’ donor. ‘‘ My posses- 
sions are a trust fund,’’ he says. ‘ I ac- 
cumulate them from the masses, and back 
to the masses they shall go. And I make 
such conditions that what I have to give 
will be there and active for good a thou- 
sand years hence. I find it is a far harder 
task to give away money than it was for 
metoearn it. Were it not for my con- 
science, I could give it away or leave it to 
some one or to some charitable institu- 
tion, but I have had a long business ex- 
perience, and I find I can give it away to 
better advantage than any one else. I 
can do mure good with it.”’ 





A Pre-Abrahamic Library 


TUDENTS of ancient history, and 
especially those who are interested 

in the discovery of documents that will 
throw additional light upon the events 
recorded in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, will be delighted with the an- 
nouncement that Prof. Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has un- 
earthed a large clay tablet library at Nip- 
pur, every word of which was written 
before Abram left Ur of the Chaldees. 
The tablets are in a good state of preser- 
vatiou and can be deciphered with little 
difficulty. They were brought to this 
country in twenty-two large cases, con- 
taining from six to eight boxes each, and 
have been placed among the treasures of 
the University of Pennsylvania museum 
at Philadelphia. Tus ancient library 
opens up a mine of information for which 
the world has been seeking in vain for 
centuries and in the absence of which 
even the wisest of men have been forced 
to fall back upon conjectures. Now there 
is hope that guess-work will give way 
to certainty as to the details of civili- 
zation previous to the time of Abraham 
and in the period in which he lived. The 
partial examination of the tablets made 
by Prof. Hilprecht while at Nippur 
and during the last year at Constauti- 
nople revealed the fact that they deal 
with every branch of literature known 
to the Babylonians. The inscriptions in- 
clude hundreds of historical texts; dic- 
tionaries ; lists of birds, animals, plants 
and stones; lists of words for chairs, 
stools, and other articles of furniture ; 
beautiful hymns; astronomical and myth- 
ological inscriptions; and tablets contain- 
ing grammatical sentences written by 
students, arithmetical calculations, etc. 
Much remains to be translated and given 
to the world. Prof. Hilprecht says the 
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methodical publication of the rich and 
varied contents of the library, the first of 
its kind eo far excavated in Babylonia, 
and now constituting one of the most 
precious possessions of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be taken in hand vig- 
orously and become his chief task for the 
next twenty years. 


Educators in Session 


HE National Educational Association 
is holding its forty-first annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis this week. It is a 
very large body, and includes the fore- 
most educators of the country, such as 
W. E. Harris, national commissioner of 
education, President Harper of Chicago, 
and President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia, and many others of equal rank 
and influence. Superintendents of schools 
from the West and South are numerous. 
Important phases of educational work are 
being discussed by specialists, such as 
‘The Education of the Farmer,’’ by Sec- 
retary Wilson of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; ‘‘ Education in the Philippines,’’ 
by President Schurman of Cornell; and 
“Influence and Responsibility of the 
Teacher,’ by Archbishop Ireland. An 
interesting feature of the gathering is the 
presence of a number of Indians — boys 
and girls from the Indian school at 
Chamberlain, 8. D. They have a band, a 
mandolin club, in which seven girls play, 
and the boys have a base-ball nine. Com- 
missioner Harris says that the greatest 
progress in education in the last ten years 
has been made in the Northwest, which is 
due, he thinks, to the law which sets 
aside every sixteenth section of every 
township for school purposes, thus creat- 
ing a public endowment which isa great 
help in sustaining schools in sparsely- 
settled districts. 





The Jewish Renaissance 


WO important events last week 
marked the development of the 
Jewish renaissance now in progress in the 
United States. One wasa“ get together”’ 
meeting of several hundred prominent 
Jews in the auditorium of the Educational 
Alliance building, New York, and the 
other was the opening of the summer 
assembly of the Jewish Chautauqua Soci- 
ety at Atlantic City, which will remain 
in session until July 27. The object of 
these gatherings, and others of a like na- 
ture, is to regain control of the Jews in 
America who have practically ceased to 
take interest in things Jewish, whether 
history, letters or religion. Jews who 
have studied the causes of the decline of 
orthodoxy among their co-religionists 
says it is due principally to the great 
change in conditions of life here from 
what they have been accustomed to in 
their European homes, Another way of 
saying it is that American ideals have 
weakened the ties of race solidarity, and 
that the Hebrews as such are in peril of 
disintegration and absorption into our 
composite nationality. The Chautauqua 
method which they have adopted is 
very popular. Rabbis, teachers and 
laymen of all shades of opinion will be 
brought together, and matters pertaining 
to Judaism will be discussed in lectures, 
addresses, public conferences, and su m- 
mer schools. 
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‘«* BLOCKED ”’ 


N the railroads of the country elabo- 

rate systems of signaling have been 
introduced. Every now and then all 
trains, whether humble “ freights’’ or 
aristocratic vestibuled ‘‘ limiteds,’’ are 
obliged to come to a stop because 
a small bit of red-painted wood 
hangs out at right angles from a 
pole alongside the track. ‘‘ The track is 
‘ blocked,’ ’’ is the explanation, which 
means in railway parlance that no train 
can pass that point until the section ahead 
is clear of all traffic. So God in His wise 
providence often blocks the way of His 
children through the world, bringing 
them to a dead stop, perhaps thwarting 
their pet plans or laying them on a bed of 
sickners, all for some good reason which 
may appear later, but cannot always be 
known at once, any more’ than the 
blocked trainmen can always learn on the 
instant just what the trouble is on the 
road ahead. Sometimes, perhaps, God 
knows that a grave temptation (calculated 
to wreck the character altogether) lies 
along that way, and so sets the block of 
destiny against His oncoming servant. In 
any case the only proper way is to wait on 
the further revelation of God’s providential 
will, knowing that presently that partic- 
ular path may open for further progress, 
or that as good a route and career will be 
cleared elsewhere for the faithful soul that 
would do the Divine will. 

The true course, then, is to watch for 
providential indications, and neither to 
run where one is not sent nor to stop ina 
right course until the signal to rest is given 
from heaven. We are to feel our way 
along through life. God has set the sig- 
nal-posts at frequent intervals, if we only 
have the wit and grace to look for them. 
Not all the forces of evil and discourage- 
ment combined are strong enough to ovlock 
the way of the valiant, resourceful be- 
liever, who like a Luther, a John Knox, or 
a Jobn Wesley, fears God and then fears 
nothing else besides. When Providence, 
by the clear revelation of its negative pur- 
pose, as to a Paul who was forbidden to 
work in Bithyuia, or by removing the 
cause for a particular form of effort, blocks 
the track of progress, the soul may quietly 
and calmly await the further communica- 
tion of God’s will. This, however, is a 
truth for use, not abuse; and circum- 
stances, controlled by a common-sense 
Christian wisdom, must determine when 
in the journey of life we are toslow down 
or come to a complete stop, and when 
with sacred zeal we are to pull the throttle 
wide open and rapidly roll off mile after 
mile of happy, profitable transit. 





THE CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY 


("2 of the most striking features of 
American rural life today is the 
change which has come over the religious 
sentiments and customs of country people. 
We are accustomed to think that it is the 
city church in which the revolution of 
thought and custom has been most 
marked. But the country church almost 
equally with the city church has. under- 
gone a radical transformation. In some 
ways, perhaps, it has changed more than 
the city church. While its transformation 
may not have been as rapid, it has been 
even more thorough and positive ; so that 
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the middle-aged man of today, going 
back to renew the associations of his 
youth, will be apt to find more of a 
change in the religious life of the rural 
community than he has remarked tn the 
religious life of the city during the last 
quarter-century. 

This noticeable change in the character- 
istics of the rural church has come about 
naturally and inevitably, in accordance 
with a great world-movement in thought. 
Gladstone said of this present age that it 
has for its prevailing motive the removal 
of restraint, its motto being, ‘‘ Unhand 
me.’’ The great world-movement in 
thought, to which we have alluded, has 
been variously defined as heresy, intellec- 
tual emancipation, liberalism, and pro- 
gressiveness ; but whatever character we 
may assign to it, the fact remains that we 
must reckon with it as the dominant in- 
tellectual tendency of the age. It has af- 
fected every form of thought, every body 
of doctrine, whether secular or religious, 
every institution, every community, every 
individual. 

But let it not be hastily assumed that 
this spirit of progress is either evil or dan- 
gerous in tendency. Mr. Giadstone saw 
only good in its application to the intel- 
lectual and religious life of modern times. 
This great world-movement in thought 
long ago reached the more wide-awake 
country churches, and in response to it 
their methods and characteristics have 
changed to a remarkable degree. Perhaps 
no one word so well describes the new at- 
titude of the country church as the word 
intelligence. Along with its ameuded 
doctrine, its methods of work are growing 
more rational and sane. ‘ The old-time 
country church,’ said a venerable saint to 
the writer, ‘‘ was more emotional than the 
church of today. People thought they 
failed in due appreciation of divine things 
if they did not shout and cry ‘ Amen.’ For 
some one to ‘ lose his strength,’ as the ex- 
pression was, in a prayer-meeting, was a 
passport to the highest confidence. Now 
those undergoing such experiences would 
be considered non compos, or hypnotized, 
or impostors. Religion today seems to 
me less emotional, but more of the bed- 
rock kind. While we are not as demon- 
strative as Christians used to be, we are 
just as firmly fixed im our allegiance to 
Christ.”’ 

Such testimony as this, coming from 
one whose religious life has belonged with 
equal fervor to the cld dispensation and 
the new, is of great practical value in de- 
termining whether the country church 
has lost any of its spirituality or its use- 
fulness in the transformation which has 
come over it. If revival services and 
‘* protracted meetings,’’ and such expe- 
riences as ‘losing one’s strength ’’ before 
the Lord, and shouting in a frenzy of re- 
ligious excitement, are going out of date 
—as is undoubtedly the case — is the 
country church, in which they have 
chiefly prevailed for so long, losing spir- 
itual strength thereby? If nothing new 
came in to take the place of these mani- 
festations, we might consistently answer 
in the affirmative. But the new life and 
the new interpretation of divine truth 
have brought new and, as it seems to us, 
more intelligent and reasonable methods 
of expressing religious conviction and 
leading others to Christ. There is no less 
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sincerity and fervor in the country church 
of today, but it finds expression in ways 
more consistent with the advancing iutel- 
ligence of the community — in quiet, con- 
sistent Christian example, for instance, in 
greater helpfulness and benevolence, in 
more earnest and winsome instruction 10 
the Sunduy-school, the Epworth League, 
Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., and 
other associations for promoting personal 
piety and gradually leading the young 
into membership with the church. 
While the country church is losing, 
numerically, because of the incoming of 
great foreign populations, the remnant 
left is faithful and constant in the essen- 
tials of the Christian life. Certain phases 
of the old revivalism have given way to 
evangelizing methods more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, which are 
steadily bringing into the membership of 
the church Christian disciples whose con- 
victions are more deeply and permanently 
founded. 

Due to the same increase of intelligence 
in the country chureh, undoubtedly, is 
the increased moral influence of the 
church upon the community. The coun- 
try church today is the centre of the intel- 
lectual and social life of the village. Al- 
most every enterprise of a social, educa- 
tional or moral character emanates from 
it, or is conducted under its auspices. The 
leaven of the modern country church thus 
spreads widely and potently throughout 
the community where it is located. Young 
people especially are drawn within the 
circle of its influence, and naturally, in 
time, come to ally themselves with it. 

In earlier days the ‘‘ church people ”’ 
were distinctly set off from the ‘‘ world's 
people,’’ and had little opportunity to as- 
sociate with them in a spiritually or mor- 
ally helpful way. Today the lines are not 
as sharply drawn. The church people 
have broadened, and consequently have 
more points of contact with the so-called 
world’s people. The world’s people, on 
their part, are not so distrustful of the 
church. They recognize that it fosters 
intelligence and innocent sociability, and 
that its opportunities and means for doing 
this are superior to those of the rest of the 
community. So when the church cor- 
dially invites them to join with it in ad- 
vancinz the intellectual and social life of 
the place, they respond without hesitation. 
And thus the church secures that touch 
with them which enables it to influence 
them for good in all ways, and in most 
instances to secure their final allegiance 
to itself. 

But how is it with the modern country 
church and the ever-increasing foreign 
element, which is flooding out more and 
more into the agricultural sections of the 
land? Is the Protestant country church 
of today getting hold at all of the new 
blood, the alien blood, by which our vast 
national resources are so largely being 
developed ? 

In a general way, we may answer that 
the country church of today is getting 
hold of the foreign element more than it 
ever did before. Fifty years ago it wasa 
rare thing for an Irishman or a French- 
man or a German to attend a Protestant 
country church. Now there are numbers 
of them who go to listen to Protestant 
preaching in the communities where they 
live — especially if there is po Catholic 
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-hureh in the vicinity. They can go to 
the Protestant church, even if Catholics 
iu belief, without feeling out of place, be- 
eause there is so little of that denomina- 
‘ional intolerance that marked the chureh 
of earlier days. In a model New England 
village, well Known to the editor, and 
where he wasonce stationed asa minister, 
there are two churches, a union-Protestant 
and a Catholic, and between these two 
churehes the most cordial and fraternal 
relations exist. Each denomination turns 
in and helps the other, when help is 
specially needed ; and both denomina- 
tions put their shoulders together to every 
good work that is started in the com- 
munity. 

On the whole, then, while it must be 
admitted that the country church has 
undergone great changes within the mem- 
ory of those yet living, some of these 
changes, we are sure, are in the line of 
wholesome growth and progress. They 
are due, not to a falling off in spirituality 
among God’s people, or a growing con- 
furmity to the things of the world, but to 
advancing intelligence, to a widened out- 
look, a broader and more loving tolerance, 
and a deeper sense of human brotherhood. 
The work of the modern country church 
in the community where it is established, 
in education, in morals, in spiritual regen- 
eration, in the fostering of genuine piety, 
proves that it has not fallen from grace, 
nor lost, in spirit and purpose, its old-time 
evangelizing power. 





“Preachers and Politics ’”’ 


E transfer to our columns, from the 
Boston Transcript, a contribution 
to that paper from John Snyder on the 
above topic. The subject, which is very 
practical and urgent, is treated with rare 
comprehensiveness and good practical 
sense. Our ministers especially and our 
laymen should carefully read and heed it. 
A minister should, in the right sense, be a 
politician, but he need not and must not 
become partisan. By preaching and by 
example the pulpit must be an unrivaled 
force and influence in producing good citi- 
zenship. Scarcely any other responsibility 
rests more heavily on the clergy. 

In order to help make intelligent and 
moral citizens the ministry needs first and 
most imperatively to become intelligent on 
current political problems. This obliga- 
tion is not felt as it should be. Indeed, 
there are too many of the clergy who ignore 
political matters as tainted and sinful, and 
as within a radius of thought and activity 
in which they are not called to take part. 
Such a conviction is wholly without war- 
rant and is unpardonable. The astute pol- 
itician often regards the minister as weak 
and poorly equipped on all lines because 
he finds him so ignorant on current politi- 
cal questions. Mr. Snyder, in the impor- 
tant contribution quoted, refers to this tact 
in these humiliating terms: 


“The present writer recently heard a prom- 
inent candidate for the lieutenant-governorship 
—a man whose political education has very 
evidently been largely confined to the right 
management of the party caucus — speak slight- 
ingly, even contemptuously, at a public ban- 
quet, of the ministerial knowledge of political 
affairs. He very fairly represented the average 
judgment of the men of practical! affairs.” 


Now clergymen owe it to themselves 
and to the great causes which they repre- 
sent and for which they stand to remove 
this just ground for censure. It is their re- 
ligions duty to keep alertly and compre- 
hensively informed on political issues, and 
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toso read all around these questions as to 
hold, not one-sided and intense opinions, 
but critical and candid views ot the leading 
political matters that are up for discussien. 
How can they acquire this knowledge? 
It is sure that such a knowledge otf politics 
which includes tie science and practice of 
government in State and nation, cannot be 
attained by reading only one newspaper, 
devoted to the propagation of a single issue, 
like third-party prohibition, or some labor 
or social propaganda, or to making war on 
the Roman Catholic Church, or any other 
supposed single organization or evil. 

It is because this matter is so very impor- 
tant that Zron’s HERALD not only devotes 
three pages weekly, but often much more, 
to the treatment of current matters concern- 
ing which our ministers need to secure un- 
partisan and unbiased information. But 
no minister is well equipped who does not 
regularly read representative daily papers 
— both Republican and Democratic, or in- 
dependent. We do not mean that it is 
necessary to spend hours every day on 
these papers, reading the large amount of 
frivolous gossip and sensational news con- 
tained therein. A short hour for any min- 
ister who has learned how to read a daily 
paper, will so put him in touch with matters 
ot importance that no man can utter the re- 
buke concerning him which we quote 
above. There are other notable helps, 
which may be a part of the minister’s week- 
ly and monthly outfit at a yearly cost of 
from ten to fitteen dollars, which would 
prove a most profitable investment intel- 
lectually, and would not only enlighten 
him on political issues, but would enable 
him to make intelligent and interesting 
reference to general matters of public con- 
cern — a qualification which helps so much 
to enliven the pulpit and the platform. 
Notably among these helps are the North 
American Review, Forum, Harper’s Week- 
ly, Literary Digest, and Public Opinion. 
Many ministers could consult these and 
other weeklies and reviews at public libra- 
ries if they would cultivate the habit of so 
doing. 

We cannot dwell longer upon this very 
important subject. We hope that through 
the reading of Mr. Snyder's article we shall 
have persuaded many of our preachers to 
enlarge their sphere of usefulness and re- 
lieve themselves of merited censure. 





PERSONALS 





— President Roosevelt hopes to attend the 
inauguration of President James of North- 
western University. 


— Rev. Dr. Frank Crane, of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, is visiting his brother, 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Crane, at People’s Tem- 
ple, this city. 

— Bishop Galloway, of the Church South, 
will hold Conferences in China, Japan and 
Korea this year. He will sail in a short 
time for the Orient. 


— The Northwestern says: ‘Mr. F. D. 
Fuller, a prominent international Epworth 
League leader, will soon leave Chicago to 
make his home in Boston.” 


— Rev. George A. Martin has been taken 
up from West Kennebunk, Me., and ap- 
pointed to the church at Rumford Falls, 
and began his labors there the first Sunday 
in July. 

— Rev. Dr. Charles A. Crane, of People’s 
Temple, will soon enter upon a speaking 
campaign tor prohibition in Minnesota, 
under the auspices of the Epworth Leagues 
ot that State. 

— The Pilot ot this city has a right to 
quote these words trom President Roose- 
velt’s speech at the recent Press Banquet 
in this city with gratification: ‘I think I 
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have acertain right to speak, because I feel 


very much at home in New England ; yet I 
haven’t got any New England blood and I 
haven’t got any English blood in me. 


Some one once introduved me as a typical 
specimen of the Anglo Saxon. I was glad 
for once to find what Anglo-Saxon was, 
because I was halt Dutch and halt Irish.” 


— President Crawiord of Allegheny Col- 
lege, accompanied by Mrs. Crawtord and 
the children, will leave tor Europe in Au- 
gust. The trastees of the institution have 
presented him with a purse of $1,000. He 
will be absent six months. 


— Hon. John H. Mickey, who has been 
identified tor many years with the Metho- 
dism ot Nebraska, and has been a member 
of the last two General Conterences, has 
been nominated tor Governor of Nebraska 
on the Republican ticket. 


— At the meeting of the board of mana- 
gers of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in 
Brovklyn last week Rev. Eugene A. Noble 
terminated his official connection with the 
institution, receiving evidence of marked 
consideration from the trustees for his taith- 
tul services. 


— Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, whom 
we herewith present to our readers, has come 
to be recognized as one of the most forcetul 
and convincing speakers in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. He has been, during the session just 
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vlosed, perhaps the ablest cross- fire debater 
in the Senate and the special champion, al- 
ways eloquent and forceful, of the Govern- 
ment’s Philippine policy. In the closing 
hours of the Senate, referring to the work 
ot the Philippine Committee, he said, in 
characteristic fashion : ‘* I hope I am not too 
optimistic when I express the belief that it 
will not happen again in the history of this 
country, that many weeks of the time of 
one of the most important sessions of Con- 
gress we have ever had will be consumed 
by an attempt in committee to smirch, 
upon the testimony of returned and some- 
times disgruntled soldiers, the honor of an 
army as patient, as brave, as liberty-loving 
as ever marched under a flag.’’ 


— The editor of the Epworth Era says, 
in tre last issue: ** Bishop Hoss was a fel- 
low-traveler to Chattanooga on Thursday 
last. The Bishop was on h's way to Spring 
City, Tenn., where he was to have his ini- 
tial presidency of a District Conference. 
Thus is begun what everybody foreknows 
will prove one of the busiest episcopates 
that our church has seen.”’ 


—‘* We here lay the corner-stone of a4 
house to be erected under the name oi the 
Grace Memorial Reformed Church, and to 
be devoted to the worship ot Almighty God. 
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In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ With 
these words President Roosevelt, on the 
afternoon of July 1, laid the corner-stone 
ot the new building of the Dutch Retormed 
Church, at Fifteenth and O Sts., with 
whose congregation he is a worshiper. 


— Albion College has conterred the de- 
gree of LL. D. upon Rev. George Elliott, of 
Central Church, Detroit, Micb. 


— Mrs. Carrie Nation is reported to have 
become a convert of Rev. John Alexander 
Dowie. 


— Chaplain W. H. Milburn is in San 
Francisco and is receiving distinguished 
consideration from our Methodist people in 
that city. 

— Rev. B. J. Hoadley, D. D., has been 
elected to the newly created chair of philos- 
ophy in the old historic Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Ore. 

— The degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conterred by Denver University, at its re- 
cent Commencement, upon Rev. C. B. Spen- 
cer, editor of the Central Advocate. 


— Mrs. Richards, wife of Dr. E. H. Rich- 
ards, of Inhambane, East Africa, died re- 
cently on the Mediterranean Sea, on her 
way to America to recruit her healtb. 


— The Epworth Herald says: “ Three 
cheers for Chancellor Buchtel of Denver 
University! Under his persistent and 
well-directed toil the mountain of debt is 
crumbling away.”’ 


— Rev. W. S. Smithers, of St. Albans, Vt., 
called at this office on Thursday of last 
week, on his way to attend the funeral of 
Mrs. Ezekiel Darling, of East Blackstone, 
mother of Mrs. Smithers. 


— Rev. C. W. Gullette, pastor of Grace 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, died, June 14, after a 
protracted illness. Dr. Gullette was one of 
the ablest and most popular members of 
the Cincinnati Conference. His wife is a 
niece of Bishop D. H. Moore. 


— Dr. Cantine, of the First Church, Los 
Angeles, preached twice on a recent Sun- 
day — the first time that be has been able 
to do so for eight months. 


— The Michigan Christian Advocate of 
last week says: ‘A telegram on Wednes- 
day morning to Rev. P. C. Curnick, pastor 
of Simpson Church, from Evansville, Ind., 
brought the sad news that his father was 
found to have died during the night.” 


— Joseph William Hewitt, A. M., son of 
Rev. Hosea Hewitt, of the Maine Confer- 
ence, has had the degree of Ph.D. conferred 
upon bim at the Harvard Commencement, 
and will in the fall enter upon his duties as 
professor of Latin at Worcester Academy. 


— The many admiring friends of Rev. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, will 
be gratified to learn that he has just com- 
pleted the manuscript of a volume to be 
entitled, ‘‘ Recollections of a Long Life.” 
This autobiography, which will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New 
York, will be awaited with interest. 


— The California Christian Advocate ot 
July 3 says: *“* Bishop Hamilton returned 
to San Francisco last Friday evening. He 
is in fine health. Hebas had a busy and 
extensive itineracy in the East. There is a 
great deal of work awaiting him in Cali- 
fornia. He addressed the Men’s Methodlst 
League of San Francisco on Monday even- 
ing, and he and Mrs. Hamilton left on Tues- 
day evening for a few days at Shasta.” 


— The hundredth anniversary of Emer- 
son’s birth, occurring on the 25th of next 
May, will be appropriately celebrated. The 
Boston Transcript, in reterring to the event, 
says : ‘* The inspiration-character ot Emer- 
son’s philosophy and his periectness of 
aith were well, though perhaps uncon- 
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sciously, declared when he wrote to a col- 
league, many years ago, ‘“*‘I donot know 
what arguments are in reference to any e¢x- 
pression ot a thought. I delight in telling 
what I think, but it }ou ask me how I dare 
say soor why |! think so,I am the most 
helpless of mortal men.’ ” 


— Revs. Arthur H. and Herbert Briggs, 
brothers, and sons ot the late Rev. Dr. M.C. 
Briggs, are joint and co-ordinate pastors of 
Central Church, San Francisco, and are 
meeting with excellent success. It is usual 
tor one to preach on Sunday morning and 
the other in the evening, changing the order 
on the following Sunday. If there be an- 
other case of the kind in our church, we 
have not been apprised ot the tact. 


— Lord Kitchener, who is on his way to 
London, is the latest and most distin- 
guished hero who has returned from South 


LORD KITCHENER 


Africa. He it was who brought the Boer 
war to a close by negotiating a satisfactory 
peace. A like experience fell to him in 
Egypt. After a Jong and costly war there, 
he was placed in supreme command, and 
in a relatively short time brought the strug- 
gle to an honorable and permanent end. 


— Rev. F. B. Upbam, of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., son of Dr. S. F. Upham, who is on 
his fourth year of a very successful pastor- 
ate, received a substantial expression of 
consideration the other day from his people 
in,the gift of a purse of $250, with the inti- 
mation that} he would better visit Europe 
this season. 


— Ot the late Charles Tripler Child, a 
briet memoir of whom appears ou the 
Obituary pages this week, the editor of the 
Electrical Review says in the issue ot June 
28: ** His death means the irrevocable loss 
ot an associate whose many charms of in- 
tellect and heart had won our lasting 
affection. Few electrical writers could so 
clearly and intelligently discuss technical 
subjects, and few were so well equipped for 
this purpose by education and experience. 
His death is recognized as a distinct loss to 
the protession he loved and to which he 
was giving the conscientious service of a 
mind ot high scientific ideals that seemed 
to possess a prophetic comprehension of 
the tuture of electricity.”’” An appreciative 
sketch, with an admirable portrait, occu- 
pies a full page of the Review. 

— Rev. W. R. Patterson, who is supply- 
ing the charge at Chichester, N. H., and 
Miss Sadie Groves, of that place, were mar- 
ried, June 16, the ceremony being performed 
by Rev. J. A. Steele, tor four years the pas- 
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tor of the bride. Dr. Baketel writes: “ It 
was somewhat novel in that the service oc- 
curred under an arch erected in the parson- 
age yard,and the people of all the region 
round about were privileged to come and 
see.’ The bride has lived for years next 
door to the parsonage, and now enters it us 
the pastor’s wife. Those who know her 
have no doubt but she will fill the bill and 
be a helpmate to the servant of the Lord.” 


— Rev. Leon E. Bell, pastor of Central- 
ville Church, Lowell, has accepted a call to 
the position ot acting president of Vashon 
College, Burton, Washington, and Mrs. 
Bell to the position of preceptress in the 
same institution. 


— In the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Danvers, on June 25, at 4 Pp. M., Rev. Hiram 
W. Hook,a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Leicester, and Miss Edith Hutch- 
ins, a much loved teacher in the public 
schoolsin Danvers, were united in mar- 
riage by Rev. George E. Sanderson, pastor 
of the Danvers church. Miss Edna 
Hutchins, sister of the bride, was the brides- 
maid, and Rev. B. L. Jennings, pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Lake 
View, Worcester, acted as best man. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and well filled with interested 
friends. After the ceremony a reception 
was held in the church. The happy couple 
were the recipients of many elegant pres- 
ents. 


— Prof. Ashley H. Thorndike, who was 
elected, June 14, to the chair of English lit- 
erature at Northwestern University to suc- 
ceed Prof. Charles W. Pearson, although a 
young man, is well versed in the lines of 
the department to which he has been chosen. 
Prot. Thorndike isa graduate from Wes- 
leyan University inthe class of 1893. After 
his course there he took graduate work at 
Harvard, where he received the degree of 
A. M. in 1896 and of Ph. D. iu 1898. He was 
principal of Smith Academy, Hatfield, 
Mass., 1893-5; was an instructor in Boston 
University, 1895-8 , and since that time has 
been, successively, instructor, associate pro- 
fessor and professor ot English in Western 
Reserve University. Prot. Thorndike is tha 
author of various articles in the ‘*‘ Modern 
Language Publications ” and similar schol- 
arly publications, and has also written a 
volume on “ The Influence of Beaumont 
and Fletcher on Shakespeare.” He is 
son of Rev. E. R. Thorndike, D. D., presid- 
ing elder of Lynn District of the New Eng- 
land Conference. 


— A tablet tothe memory of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley was unveiled at the Metro- 
politan Methodist Episcopal Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sunday morning, June 29. 
President Roosevelt was present, accompa- 
nied by Secretary Cortelyou. They occupied 
the fourth pew from the front in the middle 
section of the church, in which President 
McKinley always sat. Rev. Frank M. 
Bristol, D. D., pastor of the church, made a 
briet eulogistic address, and introduced 
Senator Fairbanks of Indiana, General 
Grosvenor of Ohio, and Hon. Robert Tay- 
lor, who represents the Eighteenth Ohio 
district in Congress, who added their trib- 
utes to the many high qualities of heart and 
mind possessed by the late President. The 
tablet is the gift of Justice Thomas H. 
Anderson, of the Supreme Bench of the 
Districtot Columbia. Itis of white Italian 
marble, and is placed at the nortb end of 
the church building. In character itis not 
unlike the tront of a Grecian temple, the 
upper part being supported by a column on 
either side. The whole is surmounted by a 
small cross, beneath which is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Beneath 
that is the following inscription: “ In 
memory of William McKinley, President 
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of the United States. Born January 29, 1843. 
vied September 14, 1901. Fourteen years a 
member of Congress. Twice governor of 
Ohio. Twice President ot the United States. 
A man of matchless purity. He walked in 
perfect and noble self-control. He fell in 
the zenith of his power, and in the glory ot 
a matchless career. To his immortal deeds 
and memory this tablet is erected by his 
(riend, T. H. Anderson.’”’ On the base of 
the tablet are engraven the last words of 
McKinley, *“* Thy will, not ours, be done.’ 
The lettering is done in gold. 





BRIEFLETS 





A very excellent report of the recent In- 
ternational Sunday-school Convention at 
Denver, written by Rev. A. H. Herrick, 
will be found on our last page. 


There is some presumption in favor of 
what we would like to believe. God has 
not given us spiritual cravings, any more 
than physical cravings,to be as a rule 
denied. 





That was a unique and impressive scene 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on the 
evening of July 2, when two thousand 
physicians assembled beneath t!e dome ot 
the building and offered prayers tor King 
Edward’s recovery. In this country the 
impression generally prevails that physi- 
cians, as a whole, are not men of Christian 
faith and believers in the efficacy of prayer. 
It is said that the study of anatomy and 
the observation of the process of disease 
and its consequenves upon the body begets 
a distrust of the use and power ot prayer to 
stay physical and natural results. 





Is it not almost wicked to fret and worry 
about our pitiful little affairs when we have 
such tremendous promises as the New Tes- 
tament contains, and especial)y when we 
consider that we have sucha glorious God 
and Father back of them to make them 
good ? And all of these are ours, and this 
God is our God forever. 


The tar-sightedness ard wisdom of those 
responsible for the direction of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country, and the 
generosity and devotion of its adherents, is 
signally shown in the fact that Mrs. Ann 
Eliza Walsh, wife of Jeremiah Walsh — 
tormerly Miss McCaddin—ot Brooklyn, 
has donated a tund amounting to $1,250,000 
tor the purpose of educating candidates for 
the priesthood in dioceses lacking in means 
tor this purpose. 





A good many people in prayer- meeting 
are quite a good deal like sick folk. They 
talk mostly about their ailments. And woe 
all know how exceedingly fascinating it is 
to listen to people who almost by the hour 
tell us a harrowing tale of some surgical 
operation in a hospital ; or enterinto mi- 
nute details of an old sore, the remnant of a 
wound in the army ; or paint at length the 
exquisite tortures of certain peculiar per- 
sonal twinges of rheumatism ; or note all 
ot the variations of that terrible cough that 
kept them awake all of the preceding night. 
How fresh and beautiful is the big outside 
world when we escape from such an ordeal ! 
A tedious and minute account of little spir- 
itual ills is a trifle less trying, but nota 
great deal. Let us givea wholesome testi- 
mony of healthful things, with a good 
bright dash of sunshine in it! 





We talked with a pastor a few days since 
who was possessed of a strange fear. He is 
a devoted and strong man and gets a pow- 
erful grasp upon a congregation soon after 
he takes hold of the work in a new field. 
He had gone to a large and capable church 
where tor several years they had for a pas- 
tora man of lovely character, but whose 
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health was exceedingly frail. When this 
new man laid his strong hand on the helm 
the gospel vessel leaped forward with a 
joyeus bound. Soon the congregations filled 
the house. The official board, of course, 
was delighted and everybody telt good all 
around. They slapped the successful pas- 
tor on the back and said all sorts of good 
things to him and about him. This devout 
preacher is a humble, God-ijearing man, 
and he trembles lest they come tolean upon 
him instead of the Lord. And there is dan- 
ger of it in a case such as this. 





It makes a great difference whether we 
say, ‘* The world is made up of opposites,” 
or, ‘* The world is made up ot things com- 
plementary to each other.”’ Itis the latter 
view of lite that gathers up all things into 
harmony and completeness. 


How many various and varying ele- 
ments enter into the spiritual lite! Some 
have one danger tendency in their make- 
up, and some another. One, if he ever went 
astray, would goby the way of worldly 
pleasure and amusement. Another would 
be safe there, but in peril along the line 
of selfishness and greed. Some excellent 
people have as their besetting weakness the 
sordid sin of stinginess. If ever led away 
trom God and back into the world, they 
would pass out of this gate of avarice. 
And sometimes these good men and 
women are not tully aware of this tact and 
this peril. It would bea blessing to them 
could they find it out. Their triends may 
adroitly and delicately help them. Once 
their eyes are opened, they should set 
themselves diligently and valiantly and 
mercilessly to conquer their weakness. 
The victory will come only through 
abounding and continued generosity. And 
the secret of the victory is in systematic 
giving. 





Most of us have noticed in some of our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, possi- 
bly as a result of some Northfield teachings, 
a tendency to the revival ot certain phases 
ot Calvinism. These modern teachers do 
not take the entire round as their vener- 
able ancestors did. They simply emphasize 
the ** once-in-grace-always-in-grace ”’ idea, 
and insist thata man once savingly brought 
to God cannot get back into the old life of 
sin. But they always take occasion to de- 
clare that, if he should, however, utterly 
backslide, he cannot return to God. He is 
henceforth irretrievably doomed. One 
would think that anybody could see how 
these views clash and conflict ; and yet our 
triends do not seem to seeit. If our pastors 
are on the lookout, they will observe these 
teachings crop out among the active work- 
ers ot their young people. But there is lit- 
tle likelihood that it will become at all gen- 
eral. That battle was fuught by our old- 
time knights of the saddle-bags, and settled. 
It is likely to stay settled, too. Their sons 
are not likely to have it to do over at all 
soon. And yet, if it is necessary, they can 
do it and do it well. 





Here is a letter trom one of our ablest 
and most useful ministers, having a printed 
letter-head in which hisown name appears, 
as it should, without any appendages. He 
has at least three honorary degrees which 
have been voluntarily bestowed upon him, 
but he never applies them to himself. Quite 
a contrast is he to the minister who sent us, 
some three years ago, his own letter-head on 
which three degrees were displayed, the 
communication for publication containing 
the announcement that a tourth degree had 
just been conferred upon him! When will 
ministers learn that the receipt of a degree, 
unworthily vbtained or bestowed, only 
makes mediocre ability the more marked 
and significant? 
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Fourth St. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., is enjoying a year ot re- 
markable prosperity. Since Conterence 
the net increase in membership has been 
over 200; and the work continues in spite 
ot the summer season. The missionary 
offering was $325 in excess of the apportion- 
ment; alljfother collections are in tull. 
Money has been raised for a new pipe organ 
that willj cost $7,000. Rev.S. T. Westhater, 
D. D., is pastor, upon whom Allegheny Col- 
lege conterred the degree of D. D. at its re- 
cent Commencement. 





Some triends told us, a few days ago, of a 
case the spirit of which we have often med- 
itated about. A pastor of strong person- 
ality, more than average ability, and strik.- 
ingly peculiar views, has from time to time 
had some pretty heavy bumps in his several 
charges. On the other hand, he attaches to 
him with hooks of steel a tew ardent ad- 
mirers. These follow him up and visit him 
and his church wherever he may be sent. 
Should he occasionally get a poorerappoint- 
ment than usual, these triends rally about 
him and take care of him in a financial 
way. And yet in order to do this some of 
them cut down their giving to their home 
church. When men do this sort of thing, 
we fall to wondering where is their loyalty 
to their church? And what have they done 
with their church vows? And how cana 
conscientious pastor consent to receive a 
support that comes to him in this way ? 





Five of our Bishops— Mallalieu, Wal- 
den, Fowler, Foss, and FitzGerald — par- 
ticipated in the services incident to the 
dedication of the new Methodist church, at 
Grand and First Avenues, Asbury Park, 
N. J.,on Sunday. The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by Bishop Mallalieu. Dur- 
ing a platform service in the afternoon 
addresses were delivered by Bishops Malia- 
lieu, FitzGerald, and Fowler, and Dr. 
James M. Buackley. The new church, 
which cost $30,000,is the handsomest edi- 
fice in Asbury Park, and, through the 
efforts of the pastor, Rev. Dr. W. R. Wed- 
derspoon, it was dedicated tree of debt. 





“IT am forced to say that I will loan no 
more books,” said a minister who isa lover 
of books, and who especially delights to 
share the reading of his fine library with 
others. Going to his shelves to justify a 
quotation that he had used in writing an 
article he tound the volume gone — loaned 
some weeks before to a person who had 
promised to promptly return it. It is be- 
cause his kindness so often meets this care- 
less and dishonest treatment that he vows 
he will no longer loan his books. We could 
exhort along this line. There are vacancies 
on our book shelves which negligent book- 
borrowers have made, and which we never 
expect to see filled again by the volumes 
that belong there. Reader, if you have 
been guilty of stealing that book you bor- 
rowed, return it penitently as soon as you 
finish reading these lines. 





Those who read the remarkable contribu- 
tion in this week’s issue trom the pen of 
Rev. W. H. Meredith, entitled ** John Wes- 
ley, Tulerator,” a companion to his recent 
paper which attracted so much favorable 
attention on * John Wesley, Anticipator,” 
will receive a very torcetul impression ot 
the fact that a too large element vf our 
church has drifted tar from the genius and 
spirit of John Wesley. The extracts from 
Wesley’s Journals on our cover show also 
this lamentable dritt. It is no wonder that 
Methodism, when loyal to the mind of Wes- 
ley, is all-conquering inits sway. This is 
why Zton’s HERALD is so strenuous in 
holding our church to the principles and 
purpose of its founder. ‘* Back to Wesley,’’ 
is the most urgent appeal for this hour. 
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SANCTITY OF GOD’S HOUSE 
ALICE HEATH NAZARIAN. 


How beautiful the temples of our God 
Where we, His children, meet ! 

How reverently we enter in His courts 
To worship at His feet ! 


How holy and how sacred is the place 
Where we His altars raise, 
Where tragrant incense rises to His 
throne 
In form of prayer and praise ! 


Before the presence of such love and 
power 
Our hearts would humbly bow ; 
And from our minds all worldly thoughts 
and cares 
Should be excluded now. 


Not only in the temples reared by man 
Doth God delight to stay, 
But makes His home in lowly human 
hearts 
It they will give Him way. 


We gladly welcome, then, this Heavenly 
Guest 
Within our hearts to reign, 
And ask His grace to keep the temple 
pure 
And free from every stain. 


Chelsea, Mass. 





JOHN WESLEY, TOLERATOR 
REV. W. H. MEREDITH. 


OHN WESLEY rose superior to the 
spirit of his times. His was an in- 
tolerant age. The so-called ‘‘ Act of Tol- 
eration,’’ which was about fourteen years 
old when he was born, was regarded by 
him about as it was by Lord Stanhope in 
anticipation, when he said, in a speech in 
the House of Lords, thirty-six years after 
John Wesley died : ‘The time was when 
toleration was craved by Dissenters as a 
boon ; it is now demanded as a right; 
but a time will come when it will be 
spurned as an insult.”” Not toleration, 
but equality in matters of religion, was 
the political creed of our founder. Loyal 
churchman as he was, would he not lead 
the Free Churches of England in their 
present-day strenuous efforts for equality? 
The concessions to Unitarians in 1813, to 
Roman Catholics in 1829, and to Jews in 
1858, in England, would only whet his 
appetite for perfect equality of privilege 
aod liberty of action among all the 
branches of the one church of Jesus 
Christ. For illustration, read his two 
blazing letters to the Bishop ot ——, writ- 
ten just before he died, amd beginning 
with: “I am a dying man, having al- 
ready one foot in the grave. Humanly 
speaking, I cannot long creep upon the 
earth, being now nearer ninety than 
eighty years of age. But I cannot die in 
peace before I have discharged this office 
of Christian love to your Lordship.’’ 
Then follow stinging rebukes for the 
Bishop’s intolerance and persecutions, 
telling him that he ‘‘does this under 
color of a vile, execrable law, not a whit 
better than that concerning the burning 
of heretics. So persecution, which is 
banished out of France, is again counte- 
nanced in England !’’ (‘‘ Works,’’ Vol. 
XIIL., p. 137.) He speaks of the Con- 
venticle Act as ‘‘that execrable Act.’’ 
Such was the attitude of this dyed-in- 
the-wool Englishman and most loyal 
member of the Church of England 
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towards the intolerant laws of his coun- 
try and his church, 

His ever-increasing devotion to evangel- 
ical truth, after his evangelical conversion, 
we have never seen questioned by sane 
men. If he was not an evangelical of the 
evangelicals, was there ever one? Be- 
cause he was evangelically broad, he again 
and again refused to become ecclesiasti- 
cally narrow. He had seen the ‘‘ Greater 
Christ ’’ of the New Testament evaugel- 
ists, therefore he was broadly tolerant. 
We wonder not that Dean Stanley 
claimed him as the founder of the modern 
Broad Church. He descended from High 
Churchism, went down to the lowest 
depths of the Low Church, and then came 
up into the Broad Church; bringing with 
him all that was good from the other 
realms. If some who swear by him, and 
who are almost tempted to swear at others 
who know him better, would only get 
better acquainted with him, by taking a 
trip with him through his Journals, they 
would find themselves in company with 
such men as Augustine Birrell on the one 
side, and Hugh Price Hughes on the other, 
each with pencil in hand making notes 
alopg the way, and reveling in the real 
greatness of their guide. While such edu- 
cators as Prof. Denny, of Free Church 
College, Glasgow, are quoting from Wes- 
ley’s Works more than from those of any 
other man, and Prof. Moule, of Cambridge, 
is lecturing to his students on John Wes- 
ley’s Journals, those wonderful records 
are not even on the reading lists of candi- 
dates for our ministry. British Methodists 
are advocating examinations in Wesley’s 
Journals before ordination. A better ac- 
quaintance with our great founder is the 
specific for any form of intolerance in 
matters religious. Hear him speak of a 
good heathen, of whom he has been read- 
ing : ‘‘ | read today a part of the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Antoninus. What a 
strange Emperor! And what a strange 
heathen! Giving thanks to God for all 
the good things he enjoyed —in particular 
for his good inspiration, and for twice re- 
vealing to him in dreams things whereby 
he was cured of (otherwise) incurable dis- 
tempers. I make no doubt but this is 
one of those ‘many’ who ‘shall come 
from the east and the west and sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ while 
‘the children of the kingdom,’ nominal 
Christians, are ‘shut out’’’ (Journals, 
Oct. 11,1745). That his preachers were 
with him, is seen by the Minutes of the 
Conference of 1770 : 


“1. Who of us is now accepted of God? 
He that now believes in Christ with a lov- 
ing, obedient heart. 

“2. But who among those who never 
heard ot Christ? He that teareth God and 
worketh righteousness, according to the 
light he has. 

*3. Is this the same with ‘he that is sin- 
cere?’ Nearly, if not quite.” 


In sermon 106, ‘‘On Faith,” he cites 
the Mohammedan biographer of Hai Ebu 
Yokdan, saying : ‘‘ The story seems to be 
feigned, but it contains all the principles 
of pure religion and undefiled.’’ In the 
same sermon his tolerance towards mate- 
rialists, Deists, and Jews is seen in the 
closing sentence of that section of the 
sermon: ‘It is not our part to pass sen- 
tence upen them [Jews], but to leave 
them to theirown Master.” 
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How was he towards Roman Catholics” 
Let him tell: ‘‘ The faith of the Roman 
Catholics, in general, seems to be above 
that of the ancient Jews. If most of 
these are volunteers in faith, believing 
more than God has revealed, it cannot be 
denied that they believe all which God 
has revealed as necessary to salvation. 
In this we rejoice in their behalf. We are 
glad that none of those new Articles, 
which they added, at the Council of 
Trent, ‘to the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ does so materially contradict any 
of the ancient Articles as to render them 
of no effect ’’ (Sermon 106). In his jour- 
nal for Nov. 5, 1780, he writes: ‘J 
preached at the new chapel [City Road, 
London] on Luke 9:55: ‘ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are Of,’ and 
showed that, supposing the Papists to be 
heretics, schismatics, wicked men, ene- 
mies to us, and to our church and nation, 
yet we ought not to persecute, to kill, 
hurt or grieve them, but barely prevent 
their doing hurt.’’ Hear him on the 
founder of the Jesuits: ‘‘ In riding from 
Evesham to Bristol, I read over that sur- 
prising book, ‘The Life of Ignatius 
Loyola,’ surely one of the greatest men 
that ever was engaged in the support of 
so bad a cause! I wonder any man 
should judge him to be an enthusiast ; 
no, but he knew the people with whom 
he had to do ; and setting out (like Count 
Z ) with a full persuasion that he 
might use guile to promote the glory of 
God, or (which he thought the same 
thing) the interest of his church, he acted 
in ail things consistent with his princi- 
ples’ (Journals, August 19, 1742). After 
visiting a Papist feeling after better light, 
in Savannah, May 27, 1737, among his re- 
flections are: ‘‘2. That as bad a religion 
as Popery is, no religion is still worse ; a 
baptized infidel being always found, upon 
the trial, two-fold worse than even a big- 
oted Papist. 3. That as dangerous a 
state as a Papist is in, with regard to eter- 
nity, a Deist is in a yet more dangerous 
state, if he be not, without repentance, an 
assured heir of damnation. And, lastly, 
that, as hard as it is to recover a Papist, it 
is still harder to reeover an infidel ; I my- 
self having known many Papists, but 
never one Deist, reconverted.’’ Among 
his publications we find several works by 
Roman Catholics, which he chose and 
edited for his people, also biographies of 
Catholic saints, such as Madame Guyon, 
the Marquis de Renty, the Spanish Greg- 
ory Lopez, and others. 

Charles Wesley wrote : 





“The unitarian fiend expel 
And cast his doctrine down to hell.” 


But, remember, it was the Mohammedan 
he referred to, not the modern denomina- 
tion which bears that name. John Wes- 
ley published a Life of Thomas Firmin, a 
Unitarian. In it he says: “I was ex- 
ceedingly struck at reading the following 
Life, having long settled it in my mind 
that the entertaining wrong notions 
concerning the Trinity was inconsistent 
with real piety. But I cannot argue 
against matter of fact. I dare not deny 
tnat Mr. Firmin was a pious mau, al- 
though his notions of the Trinity were 
quite erroneous ’’ (Works, Vol. 14, p. 279). 
How much we would like to have heard 
the speech he would have made, had he 
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been allowed to materialize and talk a 
few minutes at the recent great gathering 
in Boston in honor of Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale! How different two of the great 
Johns of church history were —John 
Calvin and John Wesley! John Calvin 
was certainly involved in the burning of 
Servetus, if not its prime mover. John 
Wesley, diametrically opposed to John 
Calvin iu doctrine, was also so in his in- 
tolerance towards those who did not agree 
with his dogmas of limitation of salva- 
tion. 

We will now let Wesley speak for him- 
self in this matter of Christian tolera- 
tion: ‘O that all men would sit as loose 
to opinions as I do ; that they would think 
and let think” (Journal, Dec. 3, 1776). 
‘‘T have no more right to object to a man 
because he holds an opinion different 
from mine, than [ have to separate from 
a man because he wears a wig while I 
wear none. But if he happen to take off 
tis wig and shake the powder in my eyes, 

I shall consider it my duty to run away 

from him as soon as possible’’ (M. Le- 
lievre’s John Wesley, Ed. 1900, p. 430). In 
his ‘‘ A Plain Account of the People Called 
Methodists,’’ he says: ‘‘ The thing which 
I was greatly afraid of all this time, and 
which I resolved to use every possible 
method of preventing, was a narrowness 
of spirit, a party zeal, a being straitened 
in our own bowels— that miserable big- 
otry which makes many so unready to 
believe that there is any work of God but 
among themselves. I thought it might 
be a help against this, frequently to read, 
to all who were willing to hear, the ac- 
counts I received from time to time of the 
work which God is carrying on in the 
earth, both in our own and other countries, 
not among us alone, but among those of 
various opinions and denominations. For 
this I allotted one evening in every 
month, and [I find no cause to repent 
my labor. It is generally a time of strong 
consolation to those who love God, 
and all mankind for His sake; as well as 
of breaking down the partition-walls 
which either the craft of the devil or the 
folly of man has built up ; and of encour- 
aging every child of God to say (O when 
shall it once be?) : ‘ Whosoever doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ ’’ 

We were delighted, a while ago, to find 
on the cover of Z1on’s HERALD this ex- 
tract: 

TOLERANCE 

Do you show your love by your works? 
While you have time, as you have oppor- 
tunity, do you in fact “do good to all 
men,” neighbors or strangers, friends or 
enemies, good or bad? Do you do them 
all the good you can, endeavoring to sup- 
ply all their wants, assisting them both in 
body and soul, to the uttermost of your 
power? If thou art thus minded —may 
every Christian say yea—if thou art but 
sincerely desirous of it, and following on 
till thou attain, then “ thy heart is right, as 
my heart is with thy heart.” 

“Tt it be, give me thy hand.” I do not 
mean, “Be of my opinion.” You need 
not; I do not expect or desire it. Neither 
do I mean, *“‘I will be of your opinion.” I 
cannot ; it does not depend on my choice; I 

can no more think than I can see or hear as 
I will. Keep you your opinion: I mine; 
and that as steadily as ever. You need not 
even endeavor to come over to me, or bring 
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me over to you. I do uot desire you to 
dispute those points, or to hear or speak 
one word concerning them. Let all opin- 
ions alone on one side and the other: only 
“give me thine hand.” I do not mean 
* embrace my modes of worship: or, I will 
embrace yours.” This, also, is a thing 
which does not depend on your choice or 
mine. We must both act as each is tully 
persuaded in his own mind. 
JOHN WESLEY. 


With such quotations before us, we 
wonder not at the words of a great mod- 
ern thinker concerning John Wesley: 
‘“No reformer the world has ever seen so 
united faithfulness to the essential doc- 
trines of revelation with charity towards 
men of every church and creed.’’ This 
being true, let us, as loyal Wesleyans, live 
up to one of the mottoes of our founder : 
‘* We think and let think.” 


Southbridge, Mass. 





IN THE HEART OF OLD SPAIN 
REV. DILLON BRONSON. 


ELL, I have seen a bull-fight—or as 

much of one as I could stomach. 
They are usually held on Sunday, but an 
occasional one, as today’s, is given in the 
middle ot the week, which better suits the 
American conscience. A more brutal, cow- 
ardly and disgusting spectacle can hardly 
be imagined ; and yet it is the thiet amuse- 
ment of Spain, and the brilliant and happy 
crowds in attendance remind one of a Har- 
vard- Yale tootball match. The Madrid ring 
—** Plaza de Toros ’’—cost $400,000 and seats 
14,000. From six to ten young bulls cost- 
ing over $200 each, and about twice as many 
horses, are massacred at each exhibition. 
The ‘“toreros’”’ — the gaily-dressed he- 
roes (?) who dispatch the bulls — receive as 
high as $30,000 per year, and partake of 
holy communion before each combat — to 
preserve them, I tancy, trom undue pride. 
If the wretched horses were lett out, it 
would be almost tolerable, but the poor, 
unsuspecting creatures, blinded on the 
bullward side, are butchered most horri- 
bly, and are spurred about the ring with 
their intestines hanging down to their 
knees. The first goring of a horse made me 
so taint [could hardly sit upright, and I 
felt that my pale tace, down which the 
perspiration of seasickness streamed, fur- 
nished prime amusement for the cheering 
natives nearme. How any one who loves 
horses can look unperturbed on such a 
scene, is more than I can understand. It 
one of the dozen bull-teazers had been 
gored, I could have endured it; but all es- 
caped without a scratch, and when the 
bull had been enraged by darts and flam- 
ing sheets ot cloth tora quarter hour and 
finally a sword run through his neck into his 
heart so the blood poured trom his mouth, 
and he tell to be dragged out with the 
deud horses, by gaily caparisoned mules, 
the happy ‘“torero”’ received salvos 
ot applause from the assembled thousands, 
and seemed to think this miserable, stupid, 
unsportsmanlike business to be the great- 
est show on earth. The opposition of roy- 
alty, of Pope or clergy cannot root out this 
horrid passion of the people until there is a 
general elevation of taste and morals. The 
bull-fighters are the great men today in 
this land ot ignorance, brutality and super- 
stition, and their end is not yet. 

The people in this noisy Parisian city 
breakfast at 12, dine at 9 Pp. M., and then 
the streets and parks fill up, and all amuse 
themselves urtil the wee small hours. 
Though every Spaniard seems always to 
have a bottle before him, we have seen no 
drunken man as yet, and the sights of in- 
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toxicated London the day after peace was 
declared could not be duplicated in 
Madrid. 

We have enjoyed gicrious weather, and 
I still wear an overcoat. We stopped at 
Burgos to see the cathedral built before the 
discovery of America. We visited the 
strange Arabian town of Toledo, with its 
wonderiul remains of Visigothic and Moor- 
ish rule, its marvelous cathedral, bridges, 
gateways and walls. We have seen the 
handsome boy king of Spain, and fallen in 
love with him ; have enjoyed the matchless 
picture gallery here, with its many Murillos 
and Velasquezs ; and now we go on to Cor- 
dova, Seville, Granada, and the many 
strange sights of the south. The trains run 
fifteen miles per hour, and travel is very 
expensive and tatiguing. Grand old Paul 
was made ot heroic stuff, or he would never 
have said, ‘‘ I must see Spain.’”’ I wonder 
what he would think of its people today! 

Madrid, June 12. 





THE DISSERVICE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY HAS DONE 


PRESIDENT WOODRUW WILSON. 

[Concluding part of the oration at the Princeton Ses- 
quicentennial Exercises. Reprintel from the Forum 
for December, 1896, | 

HAVE no laboratory but the world 

of books and men in which [ live ; 
but I am much mistaken if the scientific 
spirit of the age is not doing us a great 
disservice, working in usa certain great 
degeneracy. Science has bred in us a spirit 
of experiment and a contempt for the past. 
It has made us credulous of quick im- 
provement, hopeful of discovering pana- 
ceas, confident of success in every new 
thing. 

I wish to be as explicit as carefully 
chosen words will enable me to be upon 
&@ matter so critical, so radival as this. I 
have no indictment against what science 
has done : I have only a warning to utter 
against the atmosphere which has stolen 
from laboratories into lecture-rooms and 
into the general air of the world at large. 
Science — our science — is new. It is a 
child of the nineteenth century. It has 
transformed the world and owes little 
debt of obligation to any past age. It has 
driven mystery out of the universe ; it has 
made malleable stuff of the hard world, 
and laid it out in its elements upon the 
table of every class-room. Its own mas- 
ters have known its limitations ; they 
have stopped short at the confines of the 
physical uuiverse ; they have declined to 
reckon with spirit or with the stuffs of the 
mind, have eschewed sense and confined 
themselves to sensation. But their work 
has been so stupendous that all other men 
of all other studies have been set staring 
at their methods, imitating their ways of 
thought, ogling their results. We look in 
our study of the classics nowadays more 
at the phenomena of language than at the 
movement of spirit ; we suppose the world 
which is invisible to be unreal ; we doubt 
the efficacy of feeling and exaggerate the 
effivacy of knowledge ; we speak of soci- 
ety as an organism and believe that we 
can contrive for it a new environment 
which shall change the very nature of ita 
constituent parts ; worst of all, we believe 
in the present and in the future more than 
in the past, and deem the newest theory 
of society the likeliest. This is the 
disservice scientific study has done us; 
it has given us agnosticism in the realm 
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of philosophy, scientific anarchism iu the 
field of politics. It has made the legisla- 
tor confident that he can create, and the 
philosopher sure that God cannot. Past 
experience is discredited, and laws of mat- 
ter are supposed to apply to spirit and the 
make-up of society. 

Let me say once more this is not the 
fault of the scientist ; he has done his 
work with an intelligence and success 
which cannot be too much admired. It 
is the work of the noxious, intoxicating 
gas which has somehow got into the lungs 
of the rest of us from out of the crevices 
of his workshop — a gas, it would seem, 
which forms only in the outer air, and 
where men do not know the right use of 
their lungs. I should tremble to see so- 
cial reform led by men who had breathed 
it ; I should fear nothing better than utter 
destruction from a revolution conceived 
and led in the scientific spirit. Science 
has not changed the laws of social growth 
or betterment. Science has not changed 
the nature of society, has not made history 
a whit easier to understand, human na- 
ture a whit easier to reform. It has won 
for us a great liberty in the physical world, 
a liberty from superstitious fear and from 
disease, a freedom to use nature as a famil- 
iar servant ; but it has not freed us from 
ourselves. It has not purged us of passion 
or disposed us to virtue. It has not made 
us less covetous or less ambitious or less 
self-indulgent. On the contrary, it may 
be suspected of having enhanced our pas- 
sions, by making wealth so quick to come, 
so fickle to stay. It has wrought such in- 
stant, incredible improvement in all the 
physical setting of our life, that we have 
grown the more impatient of the unre- 
formed condition of the part it has not 
touched or bettered, and we want to get 
at our spirits and reconstruct them in like 
radical fashion by like processes of ex peri- 
ment. We have broken with the past and 
have come into a new world. 

Can any one wonder, then, that I ask 
for the old drill, the old memory of times 
gone by, the old schooling in precedent 
and tradition, the old keeping of faith 
with the past, as a preparation for Jeader- 
ship in days of social change? We have 
not given science too big a place in our 
education, but we have made a perilous 
mistake in giving it too great a prepon- 
derance in method over every other branch 
of study. We must make the humanities 
human again ; must recall what manner 
of men we are; must turn back once 
more to the region of practicable ideals. 

Of course, when all is said, it is not 
learning, but the spiritof service, that will 
give a college place in the public annals 
of the nation. Itis indispensable, itseems 
to me, if it is to do its right service, that 
the air of affairs should be admitted to all 
its class-rooms. I donot mean the air of 
party politics, but the air of the world’s 
transactions, the consciousness of the 
solidarity of the race, the sense of the duty 
of man toward man, of the presence of 
men in every problem, of the significance 
of truth for guidance as well as for knowl- 
edge, of the potency of ideas, of the prom- 
ise and the hope that shine in the face of 
all knowledge. There is laid upon us the 
compulsion of the national life. We dare 
not keep aloof and closet ourselves while a 
nation comes to its maturity. The days 
of glad expansion are gone ; our life grows 
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tense and difficult ; our resource for the 
future lies in careful thought, providence 
and wise economy ; and the school must 
be of the nation. 

I have had sight of the perfect place of 
learning in my thought, a free place and 
a Various, where no man could be and not 
know with how great a destiny knowledge 
had come into the world — itself a little 
world ; but not perplexed, living with a 
singleness of aim not known without; the 
home of sagacious men, hard-headed and 
with a will to know, debaters of the 
world’s questions every day and used to 
ithe rough ways of democracy ; and yet a 
place removed — calm Science seated 
there, recluse, ascetic, like a nun, not 
knowing that the world passes, not caring, 
if the truth but come in answer to her 
prayer ; and Literature, walking within 
her open doors, in quiet chambers, with 
men of olden time, storied walls about her, 
and calm voices infinitely sweet; here 
‘* magic casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn,’’ to 
which you may withdraw and use your 
youth for pleasure ; there windows open 
straight upon the street, where many 
stand and talk, intent upon the world of 
men and business. A place where ideals 
are kept in heart in an air they can 
breathe ; but no fool’s paradise. A place 
where to hear the truth about the past 
und hold debate about the affairs of the 
present, with knowledge and without 
passion ; like the world in having all 
men’s life at heart, a place for men and 
all that concerns them ; but unlike the 
world in its self-possession, its thorough 
way of talk, its care to know more than 
the moment brings to light ; slow to take 
excitement, its air pure and wholesome 
with a breath of faith; every eye within 
it bright in the clear day and quick to 
look toward heaven for the confirmation 
of its hope. Who shall show us the way 
to this place ? 





LIVING FOR OTHERS 
REV. W. T. WORTH. 


N a great oak tree overhanging the 
parsonage two little silver-gray people 
made their nest last winter. It was a 
straggling mass of leaves, as seen from the 
outside ; but, like many a rude habitation, 
it doubtless sheltered contented hearts. 
How well the larder was stocked, we 
could not tell; but, from the frequent 
foraging, we supposed it must be very 
lean. 

Sometimes both squirrels sallied out 
together. One of my neighbors said he 
saw them in another tree near his house ; 
and he noticed that when he threw nuts 
out for them, one of them came down 
from the tree, put a nut in the little 
pockets in each side of his face, and sat 
eating a third. If he saw the other squir- 
tel coming to share his good fortune, he 
immediately ceased his munching, darted 
into the tree, and drove his mate, who 
scurried away, into the topmost branches. 
My neighbor’s wife says she thinks the 
one who did the driving was the man of 
the house. She thinks that if the one on 
the ground had been the woman, she 
would have called her husband when the 
feast was ready. Why she thought so, I 
do not know. It certainly could oot have 
been because she is poorly cared for ; for, 
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from appearances, she gets as much out 
of life as her husband does. Perhaps she 
argues on general principles, and thinks 
this genius for grasping and holding be- 
longs exclusively to men. But have we 
not known that fever to drink up all the 
sweet charities which are supposed to be- 
long to the other sex ? 

This master of the house always seemed 
extremely nervous. The sound of a car- 
riage wheel, or the shutting of a window, 
sent him to his perch half way up the 
tree. Perhaps he thought his oppression 
had been noticed, and that he was about 
to receive merited punishment ; or, who 
knows but his wife, more nervous than he, 
insisted on his reporting at headquarters 
when peril appeared, and he did it ‘ to 
keep peace in the house? ’’ Such things 
have been known in more human sur- 
roundings. 

The squirrel driven up the tree deserves 
our sympathy. If the one on the ground 
thought she ought to be a keeper at home 
Iam afraid she will have to yield ; for it 
looks as if the day of equal rights has not 
come. Even the Massachusetts House ot 
Representatives has just refused to con- 
sider some legislation proposed by the 
Woman Suffrage Association. And what 
can a squirrel do, poor thing? She must 
just be resigned to slicking up the house, 
caring for the children, if there are any, 
and having the place ready when her hus- 
band comes home. But is that sucha 
dreadful lot? Is it a degradation to a 
squirrel, or to a woman, to be occupied 
with beautiful ministries which make 
home the centre of a husband’s joy? If 
ever the need comes, a true woman can 
enter any field of labor for those she loves ; 
but many a home has gone to wreck be- 
cause woman has deserted a clear Divine 
call, to trumpet some fad through the 
land. 

The squirrel on the ground shall teach 
us his lesson. Look at his distended 
cheeks! See his swift motions! They 
aim at hisown comfort. He is supremely 
selfish. He knows the joy of the gour- 
mand, but not the bliss of living. He is 
like Thackeray’s “ jolly miller :’’ ‘‘ Rash- 
er after rasher, how they pass away from 
the gridiron, frizzling hot and smoking, 
down the immense grinning gulf of a 
mouth!” Nobody knows the rapture of 
life until he lives for others. Our Massa- 
chusetts Quaker sang : 

“He serves Thee best who loveth most 

His brother and Thy own.” 

If such heartless living as recks not the 
distress of any one beyond one’s own 
doors were common, what a dungeon this 
world would be! How ugly such covet- 
ousness looks in the light of the frequent 
latter-day beneficence! How repelling it 
is by the side of the barefooted newsboy ! 
He was on the train going out from the 
Grand Union station, and was telling a 
patron about his little lame brother whom 
he was supporting. The gentleman said : 
‘“Ah! Isee. That makes it hard. You 
could do better alone.” Then, in spite of 
his shabby dress, the little fellow grew 
into a tall hero, and cried out: ‘‘ No, I 
couldn’t. I’ve somebody to go home to. 
He's lots of help. What would be the 
good of havin’ luck if nobody was glad ? 
or of gettin’ things, if there’s nobody to 
divide with?’’ Just then the brakeman 
shouted, ‘‘One Hundred Twenty-fifth 
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Street ;’? and as the hero shot out to the 
platform, the old gentleman said to no- 
pody iu particular, but to everybody in 
veneral: “‘ I’ve heard many a poorer ser- 
mon than that,’’ 


Auburndale, Mass. 





Thou hast arisen, but Thou declinest never, 
Today shines as the past. 
All that Thou wast, Thou art and shall be 


ever, 
Brightness from first to last. 


Night visits not Thy sky, nor storm, nor 


sainess, 
Day fills up all its blue ; 

Untxding beauty and untaltering gladness, 
And love torever new. 


Light of the world! undimming and un- 
setting, 
Oh, shine each mist away ! 
Banish the tear, the falsehood, and the fret- 
ting, 
Be our unchanging day ! 


— Horatius Bonar. 





WASHINGTON LETTER 
CHEVY CHASE, ESQ. 


Y last letter anent the work ot the re- 

cent session of the Baltimore Con- 

terence has received so much serious atten- 

tion from clergy and laity, and my remarks 

on the removal of the time limit have 

awakened so much interest, I am _ per- 

suaded that additional statements may be 
in place. 

The recent editorial in the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate (June 11) entitled, ** Time 
Limits and No Liwmits,’”’ may serve as a 
text. The Western editor writes courte- 
ously ot ‘** Chevy Chase,” but he is as full of 
bias as he accuses me ot being, if strong 
conviction is synonymous with bias. The 
editor says that he does “ not identify this 
correspondent ” (Chevy Chase, Esq.], but 
“it would be interesting,’ continues he, ** to 
know on what side of the question he stood 
when the debate was pending in our own 
church.” Politely, now, let me ask, what 
sense is there in this query? I might ask, 
What side did the editor take when the de- 
bate was pending? Was he strongly in 
tavor of the removal of the time limit? If 
he was, is it not natural that he would now 
be “* looking about for the fulfillment of his 
prophecy of blessing to the church?” If 
he was opposed to the removal of the time- 
limit two years ago, what has occurred to 
change his mind, and make him a defender 
ot the “ no limit ” law, and the critic of the 
opponents of that enactment? It is simply 
childish to insinuate that Chevy Chase, 
Esq., and others of like opinion, are “now 
looking about for the fulfillment of their 
prophecies of disaster, and seeking to prove 
to tbe church the sagacity of their own 
prognostications. I am-frank to say that I 
was opposed to the removal of the time- 
limit in 1900 for reasons which were sat- 
istactory to me then, and which appeal 
to me more strongly today in the light of 
the history of my own Conterence during 
the past two years. According to the 
Western’s editor’s rule, no man opposed to 
the removal of the time-limit in 1900 is ina 
position to judge the present law’s opera- 
tions; at any rate, he must not express his 
opinions unless he wants to be belittled as 
a prophet full of bias, working to fulfill 
his own prophecies. y 

I was opposed to the “ no limit” law be- 
cause there was very little demand for it; 
the wish of the church was not sought, it was 
not specially advocated by pastors and lay- 
men in the General Conterence, but by offi- 
cials. That the General Conterence itself 
heartily believed in the law [ did not be- 
lieve at the time, nordo I now. That it was 
a mistake anda grievous wrong, I firmly 
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believe. I claim not the prophetic office. 
Time talks. 

Reterring to my assertion that‘ the ap- 
pointments [of the last session of the Balti- 
more Conference], as finally published, 
have the appearance of having been thrown 
together ; it looks as if the Bishop got 
weary of trying to make proper adjust- 
ments, and,in sheer weariness and des- 
peration, threw them together, sending the 
men back to their churches, hoping against 
hope that the churches would survive the 
attack, and leaving to the Bishop next year 
the happy task of remedying the trouble,” 
the Western editor says: ‘‘ We suggest that 
possibly Bishop Andrews and his cabinet 
ought to be heard from before the statement 
is accepted as representing the unqualified 
tacts of the case.”’ Certainly, let the Bishop 
and the presiding elders tell us how it ap- 
pears to them. I was saying how it ap- 
peared to an outsider. I will not changea 
single word of my statement. It is true. 
Subsequent events confirm it. It is well 
krown that men were returned to churches 
in the face of strong protests from represen- 
tative committees trom those churches ; 
others because it was difficult to make 
proper adjustments ; and others, confess- 
edly, because the *‘ no limit’’ rule made it 
possible. 

Yes, let the Bishop speak. He would tell 
the public what he treely told everybody 
at Conterence — that he never saw such a 
congestion in a Conterence, and never had 
so much difficulty in making the appoint- 
ments. Let the presiding elders Speak, all 
five ot them. They would tell the public a 
harrowing tale. They would tell you that 
they all strenuously (yes, strenuously) op- 
posed during the entire sessiou of the Con- 
terence the appointment of a certain preach- 
er toachurch that had through a commit- 
tee demanded him, and that their opposi- 
tion was backed by the practically unani- 
mous sentiment of the Conterence, but that, 
in the tace of all this, the Bishop held the 
matter in abeyance till a late hour, embar- 
rassing other appointments, and then sent 
the man to the church where he wanted to 
go. The elders would tell you that after 
the entire list of appointments had been 
completed and signed by the Bishop, four 
appointments were changed while the 
Bishop was in the chair presiding over 
the last session of the Conference. He 
wrote the names ot the churches and pastors 
onaslip of paper without consulting with 
the presiding elders, merely sending the 
latter out of the room to make the neces- 
sary changes in the official list. And why 
was this done? Because, forsooth, one 
brother, backed by strong triends, pro- 
tested egainst his appointment. By this 
act, “* throwing together ” of appointments, 
as we asserted, men were crushed, churches 
displeased. In the case of one of the men, 
the presiding elder had assured him all 
along that he would return to bis church 
which was a unit for his return, yet he was 
removed by episcopal authority at the last 
moment. There was a lack of reason and 
justice in theact. Bad blood has been the 
result of these appointments “‘ thrown to- 
gether.” If the editor of the Western were 
on the ground, he would hear some tremen- 
dous rumbling. 

Chevy Chase, Esq., has a wide acquaint- 
ance with the clergy and laity of the Balti- 
more Conterence, and is not moved by the 
insinuation ot the Western editor that his 
beliet that ‘“‘ ninety per cent. of the clergy 
and laity would vote to return to the time- 
limit is not based so much on reliable 
knowledge as trom the inner desire of his 
own heart.’ The editor of the Western 
needs to know the Baltimore Conference 
better than Chevy Chase, Esq., to have any 
ground tor the insinuation. He knows 
nothing of the Baltimore Conterence. 
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Why should he express an opinion about 
something concerning which he knows 
nothing ? 

The Baltimore Conference delegation at 
the General Conference of 1900 was practi- 
cally a unit against the removal of the time- 
limit. It represented this Conference. The 
editor of the Western is an adroit tencer, 
but every movement isa teint. He proves 
nothing. He insinuates much. He “ does 
not believe.” He has “no tears to shed.” 
He “cannot lawent.” He does “not sup- 
pose.” Negative beliefs and positive in- 
sinuations are weak arguments. Let the 
editor put up something more tangible and 
vigorous. He does not believe that “a 
man must work the laity if he expects rec- 
ognition at certain points.” Who said he 
did believe it? Chevy Chase, Esq., was 
expressing his belief. Other people be- 
lieve it, and know it. The Western 
editor declares that “some ministers, en- 
vious of others, and soured, often make 
such statements.” Now, go easy, Mr. Ed- 
itor! That is a strong allegation, is it not, 
for an official editor? Let a man nowa- 
days love righteousness in Jaw, equity in 
administration, truth in investigation ; let 
him straighttorwardly declare his convic- 
tions concerning the injustices and the 
weaknesses of the administration of our 
church system, and at once he is branded 
as “envious,” “soured,” ‘“‘a sore head,” 
a “‘chronic kicker,” etc. 

The noteworthy decline of the power ot 
the clergy is to be regretted. We voted tor 
equal lay representation in the General 
Conterence, and we do not object to equal 
lay and clerical representation betore the 
Bishop when he is making appointments. 
But we do not believe ina lay oligarchy. 
It the wishes of a church are to be sought, 
and to have preponderance in making the 
appointments, then let us have Congre- 
gationalism outright, pure, simple, per- 
fect. If we are still to be an Episcopal 
Church, then let us hold to our history and 
traditions, and let the presiding elders, 
appointed because they ace capable, honest 
and Methodistic, discover the needs of the 
churches and of the preachers as well, and 
let the Bishop give to the churches such 
men as he thinks will best serve the cause 
of Christ in those particular fields, and 
send the men where he thinks they are 
best adapted to work. This is Episcopal 
Methodism, time-limit or no time-limit. 
It the editor of the Western wants to 
change Methodism to Congregationalism, 
why does he not say so ? 

Moreover, we protest against one layman 
or three laymen, « selt-constituted com- 
mittee, or “duly appointed,” posing as 
“the church.” Very trequently a church 
committee does not represent the church. 
The church members know nothing about 
their doings. Just as frequently the com- 
mittee does not know what it wants. Pre- 
siding elders will tell you that these com- 
mittees trequently make toolish selections, 
and embarrass the Bishop by insisting on 
“their man.” Then, too, one man ina 


church without consulting membership or 
quarterly conterence — one man who in- 
deed may do much toward paying the bills 
and directing the affairs of the church — 
will assume the right to represent the 
ehureh and select the preacher, turning 
down any one he does not like, and setting 
up one ne thinks he will like. Will any 
official editor assert that this is Metho- 
dism? 

We believe in Methodism,and would 
preserve its itinerancy. If we are to have 
Congregationalism or an ecclesiastical lay 
aristocracy, let the edict be published, and 
we will then know what to do. In 1784 the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized. It we are to have a church governed 
by the laity, then let the name be changed. 

It may be too soon to declare the present 
law a tailure, but it is not too soon to pub- 
lish the operations of the law in various 
quarters, nor to declare honest convictions 
in connection therewith. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE GARDENS 


The gardens of earth are pleasant 
And green and fair, 

And roses, pansies, and lilies, 
They blossom there. 

But the gardens are all detenceless 
From storm and stress, 

And the beautiful places are changed 
To a wilderness. 


But swittly we plan and labor 
To re-create, 

And the seeds we bury spring upward 
Early and late, 

Till agair the gardens are smiling 
With bud and flower; 

But nothing can stay or hinder 
The Frost King’s power. 

The Master’s gardens are many, 
And very fair; 

And nothing that blights or sullies 
Can enter there; 

And the river of lite flows through them 
With shining tide, 

And all who walk in those gardens 
Are satisfied. 


For never their teet grow tired, 
Or eyes grow dim, 

And oft in the pleasant pathways 
They meet with Him ; 

And the air grows purer and sweeter 
As incense flows, 

In the light of His tender smiling, 
From lily and rose. 


— Emoa A. LENTE, in Christian Endeavor 
World. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Cast into the pit 

Of lonely sorrow, 

The suffering soul, 
Looking aloft, 

Sees with amaze 

In the daytime sky 
The light of stars. 

— Richard Watson Gilder. 


Always we should begin with our Chris- 
tian work at the Jerusalem of our own 
homes. — Margaret E. Sangster. 

o ® . 

What hast thou done, and how? Happi- 
ness, unhappiness: all that was hut the 
wages thou hast; thou hast spent all that, 
in sustaining thyself hitherward; not a 
coin of it remains with thee, it is all spent, 
eaten ; and now thy work, where is thy 
work? Swift, out with it, let us see thy 
work ! — Carlyle. 

a*s 

A cannon ball of the enemy, plunging in- 
to the ground sat Sevastopol, opened a 
spring of water for the soldiers there. A 
block of granite, placedin the way for a 
stumbling-block, may become a step up- 
ward. The Jews’ persecution of Paul was 
the means of his getting sately to Rome and 
preaching the Gospel there. — Peloubet. 

* ® 

If you owe a Man some money, you may 
torget the fact, but the debt remains. For- 
getting it does not pay it. You may forget 
your old debts to God. They may cause 
you no more pain. But they are there yet, 
unsettled, and some day they will find you 
out. Some day the remembrance will come 
back with terrible vividness. ‘Son, re- 
member,” said Abrabam, in the Lord’s 
parable to the rich man, and then recalled 
to him the story of his earthly life. Memory 
does not perish in the life beyond. It re- 
vives. You may write with lemon-juice 
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page aiter page and no trace is left. The 
writing sinks away and disappears. But 
expose the paper to the beat and every letter 
will come out in bold, clear outline. So 
we write our life’s record. We see no trace. 
and all seems lost and forgotten. But some 
day every word and act will flash out. 
Forgetfulness is a false retuge.—J. &. 
Miller, D. D. 
oe ° _ 

A bright, happy soul, rejoicing in ail 
God’s gitts, seeing cause for thanktulness 
and gladness in everything, counting up 
mercies rather than trials, looking at the 
bright side, even of sickness, bereavement, 
and death — what a very fountain ot goud- 
ness and love ot Christ such an oneis! I 
remember one who, worn with sickness 
and sleepless nights, answered to the ques- 
tion it the nights did not seem intermina- 
ble: ‘Ob, no, I lie still, and count up my 
blessings!’’— H. L. Sidney Lear. 


Sometimes we see the angel who opens to 
us the door of Opportunity, but more often 
we do not see him, just as Peter did not 
see him. Sometimes God makes very 
plain to us the leading ot His providence, 
but tar more often things simply seem to 
happen “ ot their own accord.” Yet noth- 
ing happens of its own accord. No gate 
opens without the gate-opener. If any 
blessing has come into your life, you may 
be sure that some one put it there. It you 
hear any call, there isa mouth behind the 
voice. Not at haphazard has any opening 
of your life come to you; some hand has 
taken down the bars, some arm has pushed 
back the doors. When next you approach 
some closed door, whether it be closed by 
sickness or poverty or former failure or 
what not, do not see the door, do not think 
of it, but think only of the unseen angel 
waiting beside it. And remember: it is 
only by following the angels you see, that 
you can obtain the good offices ot the angels 
you do not see.— Amos R. Wells. 


When His needy or suftering ones have 
pulled the night-bell ot prayer with strong 
faith, God has relieved them of their dis- 
tress, or removed the evils they suffered 
irom, or else given to them supernatural 
grace to bear their burdens. On his bed ot 
anguish Hezekiah rang this night-bell and 
God heard it and spared his lite. In his 
dungeon at Jerusalem Peter cried out unto 
the Lord, and a whole prayer-meeting cried 
atthe same time tor his deliverance, and 
God sent His angel and brought the apostle 
out of the prison. Answered prayers cover 
the field ot piovidential history as flowers 
cover western prairies. Answered prayers 
hover around the communion-tables ot our 
churches, in seasons of revival, as we have 
seen great flocks of birds descend intoa 
meadow. Answered prayers have made 
the pulpits of Payson and Burns and Spur- 
geon powerful. Answered prayers have 
visited sick-rooms like angels, to restore 
to lite; or if Infinite Wisdom had appoint- 
ed to the sick to die, the sting of death has 
been turned to the song of victory. 

Some people pull the bell of prayer, and 
then run away without stopping tor the 
answer. Sometimes they grow discour- 
aged and mistake a delay tor a total denial. 
Sometimes the thing asked tor is not actu- 
ally bestowed, but in lieu of it our all-wise 
Father grants us something tar better. He 
does not spare our sick darling’s life, but 
He takes the little one home to heaven and 
draws our poor hearts up with it unto Him- 
self. God answers prayers according to 
His own wisdom and love, and not accord- 
ing to our short-sightedness. But I no 
more believe that God leaves a right prayer, 
oftered in the right spirit, to pass unnoticed 
than I believe that He will let the whole 
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summer pass over withouta drop ot rain 


or dew.—Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


The despondent soul complains: 


“ The struggle naugbt availeth, 
Tbe labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain.”’ 


To which the poet, pointing to the fruitless 
pounding of the ocean on the unmoved 
beach, cheerily responds : 


“ W hile the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and ixlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


The tides may have small effect, age after 
age, on the barren and flinty sand of the 
ocean shore; but how they enrich the land 
all about and tar away, xs they carry the 
tertile waters of the sea up through the la- 
goons and marshes and streams on every 
side! Such we understand to be the poet’s 
thought, as true and comforting as it is 
beautiful. Often,.for example, in our 
Christian work, the winning word and 
loving touch of a child may gain a victory 
that is denied to the logic and learning of a 
strong man. We bring our moral artillery 
and eloquence to bear on some fortress ot 
error, and all in vain; but the simple tes- 
timony of an unlettered Christian breaks 
down all barriers, and the soul gladly sur- 
renders that would not yield to our bom- 
bardment. A song may sometimes accom- 
plish what a sermon cannot. A small seed 
may produce a great harvest. The poet is 
right. Silent forces are o.ten the most 
potent. — Exchange. 

eo *« 
As God doth kindly stay 
His rough wind in the day 
His east wind keenly blows; 


So in the time of need, 
W hen hearts are sore and bleed, 
His dearest love He shows. 


For all the storms He guides ; 
On all the winds He rides; 
W bat we can bear He knows. 


— Henry Alexander Lavely. 





A DAY WITH GOD’S MESSEN- 
GERS 


SARAH L. TENNEY. 


RS. ORLAND was tired out. and 
— if the whole truth were told — 
a trifle cross. It had been an unusually 
hard day. What with the extra pickling 
and preserving in addition to the regular 
domestic routine, she had undertaken far 
more than she ought to have done con- 
sidering she was not over strong at her 
best, and had not been up to her average 
health for some little time. To crown all, 
it had been one of those excessively try- 
ing days familiar to every housekeeper, 
when the door-bell had rung incessantly, 
as it were, varied only by the frequent 
knocks at the back door at the most inop- 
portune times. Never before, it seemed 
to Mrs. Orland, had she experienced a 
day like this when callers, tramps and 
peddlers seemed to fairly swarm ; the lat- 
ter especially worrying her into exaspera- 
tion by their persistency. 

But now it was all over, and eventide 
had come, The last meal had been served 
and cleared away, and, glancing compla- 
cently at the long line of jars filled with 
delivious fruit, the result of the day’s toil, 
Mrs. Orland turned away from the scene 
of her labor and sought the sitting-room 
for a brief hour’s rest. As she sank with 
a weary sigh into the luxurious depths of 
an easy-chair, she picked up « book from 
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the table close at hand, and, opening it 
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carelessly, these words met hereye: ‘‘ A 
«trong thinker once said, ‘ No one knocka 
at my door who is not sent by God.’ ”’ 

The lady started as though struck by a 
sudden blow. Then, sinking back into 
her chair, her lip curled slightly as she 
exclaimed aloud: ‘‘ Humph! who be- 
lieves that?’’ But thought was busy 
within her as there passed before her in 
mental review the different ones who had 
paused at her threshold during the day, 
and the manner in which she had re- 
ceived them. The memory was not alto- 
gether pleasant and sRe stirred uneasily, 
for she was a conscientious, true-hearted 
woman, albeit nerve-weary just now from 
her unaccustomed labor. 

With closed eyes she yet beheld again 
the bright, cheery-looking lad who rang 
her bell in the earlier morning hours and 
eagerly besought her to examine the arti- 
cle for which he was canvassing. He 
looked so smiling and hopeful as he hur- 
riedly explained his ambition to pay his 
way through college where he had already 
passed the freshman year. He was so 
‘‘ sure she would buy ”’ the little labor- 
saving machine he had for sale if she 
would only allow him to explain its work- 
ing. But she curt)y refused even to look, 
saying coldly it would impoverish her to 
buy everything that was offered for sale 
at her door. And although he lifted his 
hat and bade her a courteous ‘ good- 
morning,’’ the look of disappointment on 
his boyish face as he turned away had 
haunted her all day. She might at least 
have given him a word of encouragement, 
had she bought nothing, but she was so 
hurried ! But would God accept that as 
an excuse if He had really sent the lad to 
her ? 

Then there was the old man who had 
asked for a breakfast, saying he would 
gladly pay for it in work if she would give 
him something to do. But she had been 
far too busy to set him about the many 
things he might and would have done, still 
less to spare the time it would take to set 
food before him. Did God send him, too? 
And would the Master some day say to her, 
‘‘T was an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat?’’ 

This suggested the female peddler, a 
dark-browed gipsy woman, who bore 
packs enough upon her back seemingly to 
break down a strong mule. As Mrs. Or- 
land beheld her through the window and 
intimated with a vigorous shake of the 
head that she would purchase nothing, 
the woman implored earnestly and in 
broken English for a “‘ drink water.’’ For 
very shame of not doing it Mrs. Orland 
had granted her request, though inwardly 
grumbling at. the intermuption. Now a 
flush of regret tinged her cheek as she 
recalled how ungracious she had been 
in thought, if seemingly kind in deed. 
Surely God could not love her for a 
cheerful giver ; and would Christ have 
said, ‘‘ Ye did it not unto Me ”’ because 
she failed to give herself with the humble 
gift ? 

Now a smile came over her face as she 
saw again the impertinent Jew peddler 
who answered his own knock by opening 
the door before she could get to it, and, 
striding into the kitchen, had thrown 
down several mats upon the floor for her 
inspection. At first she was silent with 
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indignation, and because the intruder’s 
volubility gave her no chance to speak, 
When at last she found her tongue and 
an opportunity to use it, she told him em- 
phatically she should buy nothing, even 
if she had intended to do so, because of 
his unceremonious way of entering her 
house. Then the Jew waxed wroth and 
grew insolent. Quietly stepping to the 
dining-room door, Mrs. Orland opened it 
and called gently, ‘‘ Mac!’’ Instantly a 
splendid big mastiff bounded into the 
kitchen, and with an ominous growl 
would have sprung at the intruder but for 
his mistress’ detaining hand. 

‘* Don’t let him bite me, ma’am !”’ en- 
treated the man, livid with fear, and 
cringing in his humility. 

‘* Then you would better leave quickly,’’ 
was her reply. ‘‘ I do not know how long 
I can hold him.”’ 

The speed with which he gathered up 
his wares and bolted from the house, uot 
stopping until he had turned the corner at 
the foot of the hill, caused Mrs. Orland 
even now to shake with suppressed laugh- 
ter. ‘‘ I wonder if the‘ strong thinker ’ 
would have said God sent him,’’ she 
thought to herself. ‘‘ Surely, if so, it 
must have been for the peddler’s own 
discipline,’ she decided, and she con- 
gratulated herself on having been so salu- 
tary an agent in God’s hands. 

But soon her countenance grew serious 
again. The memory which»grieved her 
most was that of the kindly old gentleman 
who had called in behalf of the Fresh Air 
Fund for Children. Her fruit was all pre- 
pared and the jars hot ready to be filled 
when the door-bell rang. Her first im- 
pulse was not to answer it, and she almost 
wished now she had obeyed it, since it 
would not have left her so much to regret. 
But she hastened to the door. The old 
gentleman was slow in making known 
his errand, and her annoyance at the in- 
terruption was so great she could not con- 
ceal it, and after her first decided refusal 
to do anything about the matter then, the 
gentleman did not urge his claim any 
further. She did not even ask him in, 
and he was white-haired and stooping. 
Surely God must have sent him, if any of 
them ! And in behalf of His “‘ little ones,”’ 
too! But she had been so absorbed in her 
own selfish interests she had turned him 
away. 

This and other memories caused the 
shadow on Mrs. Orland’s face to deepen. 
She was very silent and thoughtful, so 
much so that her husband, who had been 
furtively watching her from behind his 
newspaper, suddenly asked : ‘‘ What is it, 
little woman ?’’ Then she told him the 
story of the day, and what she had read 
that so impressed her. He tried to com- 
fort her with the reflection that she was 
overworked and weary, and not her own 
generous self. But long after he slept 
that night her lashes were wet with the 
tears of penitence, and in the still, sol- 
emn hush she firmly resolved that, 
whether the strong thinker’s assertion 
were true or not, she would henceforth act 
on the supposition that it was so. She 
had abundant opportunity to put ber reso- 
lation to the test. And it was astonishing 
how differently she came to feel toward 
her fellow-creatures when to her God- 
given vision even the humblest who 
stood at her threshold wore this invisible 


crown of glory—a messenger from the 
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King. 
Georgetown, Mass. 





Not Words Alone 


It isn’t enough to be “ sorry ”’ 
F¥or the troubles our neighbors may feel ; 
Quite useless the “ pity ” we tell of, 
Unless weuse action to heal. 
Kind words, though so welcome in sorrow, 
Take wings and fly off into space, 
But deeds help the downcast take courage 
Their tears and their terrors to tace. 
Just some one to help lift the burden, 
To do tor them deeds that are kind ; 
How quickly their tears die in sunshine, 
And rest comes to heart and to mind ! 
No, it isn’t enough to be * sorry,’”’ 
Or to “ pity ” in speeches alone ; 
Kind words must be backed by kind action, 
Ere the seeds of real comfort be sown. 


— Mary D. Brine. 


ON LIFE’S UPLANDS 


E are all so apt to plan big generous 

deeds tor ourselves ! We know that 

when the chance tor some such great act 

comes it will be we who will do it, and not 

that dull Joe or unconverted Ben at work 

here beside us! They are fit only to make 
money, while we — 

There is no more common or wholesome 
lesson than to find these very Joes and 
Bens, like the miser with his chop, pushing 
on ahead of us on the uplands, to which we 
are climbing with such difficulty. The 
very man or class that we despise has done 
the great act while we were idle. 

There is, for example, a certain American 
corporation which deals with millions as 
ordinary men dv with pennies. It is now 
in the toretront of the battle between capital 
and labor, and is accused ot every crime 
against honesty and justice. It is such 
an impersonal, intangible mighty power 
among us that many Christian good folk 
feel that they are at liberty to hate and de- 
nounce it. 

Now, among its other possessions, this 
corporation owns certain ships, and I hap- 
pened not long ago to meet the stewardess 
of one of them. She was a middle-aged 
Scotchwoman, and during the long voyage, 
her heart being opened, she told me her 
story. How her man, Andrew, had worked 
his way up to be head steward of this ship. 
No man ever was so good to look at as 
Andrew, she said, proudly, in spite of his 
red hair and treckles. A member of the 
kirk, too, at Glasgow, and faithtul, but 
always ready with his joke and laugh for 
you. She and the four children lived ina 
little house in Jersey City. Amdrew was 
not stuong in the chest. One winter he had 
a bad cough, and when the ship was in dock 
every fourth week and he came home at 
nights, she tried tocurehim. But one voy- 
age there was a storm that lasted for three 
days. Some of the crew were ill and off 
duty, and Andrew tried to fill their places, 
working on deck in the storm all through 
one night. When he came back he had 
fever and a racking cough. They sent him 
to her, told her to put him to bed, and 
called in one of the best doctors in New 
York. 

* They ? ” I asked. 

“The corporation —the company. The 
president himseli brought the doctor to him, 
I heard him say: ‘ Do your best tor him. 
He is a friend of mine.’ ”’ 

“ Hedid his best. So did they. There 
was no comfortor luxury that they did not 
send him. But he grew worse. Then they 
brought a great specialist in lung diseases. 
He said it was consumption. The only 
chance for Andrew was tor him to goat 
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once to the high lands of Colorado and to 
live there a year. I said to him, ‘ You can- 
not goa mile.’ We had no money. We 
had saved nothiug. Thechildren had come 
so fast. But they seut him and meand the 
children with him to Colorado. They kept 
us there in comtort fora year. But it was 
of no use.” She stopped and went to the 
window, turning her back to me for some 
time. When she came back she said: * He 
had no trouble on his mind when he went 
away. They told him,‘ We will take care 
ot Mary and the children.’ They have done 
it. They made a little home tor us and 
brought out my sister Jean to take care of 
it. Then they gave me the place of chief 
stewardess on this boat. 1 earna great deal 
ot money, what with salary and tips. That 
was twenty years ago, but they never have 
lost sight of us. They never lose sight of 
any man who works faithfully tor them. My 
children were well schooled. The oldest 
girl had a great gift for music, and they gave 
her four years’ training of the best. She 
teaches now. George, the oldest boy, was 
put into their offices as soon as he was ready 
for work and is making his way up. 
They’ ve tried in all these years to take An- 
drew’s place to his wife and children, and 
to do tor us what he would have liked to 
do.”’ 

“And they,” I said, after a silence, ‘‘ are 
the corporation ? ” 

‘Yes. The company, God bless them !” 

If I should tell you who the company are, 
you would think that of all the strange, un- 
expected folk whom you have met on the 
uplands of life doing God’s work they are 
the most strange and unexpected. — RE- 
BECCA HARDING DAvVIs, in Jnterior. 





A Parable 


OW there dwelt in a certain city a 
woman who was called Martha, and 
this woman was cumbered.with many 
eares. She rose up early and toiled all day, 
giving neither sleep to her eyes nor slumber 
to her eyelids, unti! she had given meat to 
her household and a portion to her maidens, 
and provided for them clothing of purple 
and fine linen. Neither was any dust 
found in her carpets nor webs in her cor- 
ners. Her tapestries and Battenbergs were 
the envy of all the women round about, 
and her cooking was famed throughout the 
city. 

Howbeit in her tongue was not the law of 
kindness, for her whole body was weary 
trom her head even unto the sole of her foot, 
and her whole heart faint. 

When her husband and children returned 
at night, her soul was disquieted within her 
lest they should soil her clean floors or seek 
repose upon her sofa pillows. So it came 
to pass that they more and more sougbt rest 
and companionship and good vheer among 
their neighbors and acquaintances. 

Now Martha, being laden with burdens 
grievous to be borne, began to wax old in 
spirit, albeit she was not old in years. Her 
countenance was no longer comely, but 
wrinkled and careworn, and her hair whit- 
ened, yet not from age or early piety. 

And when I saw this woman’s toil and 
vexation of spirit, I said in mine heart, 
** Goto, now ; this toil should be lightened, 
tor behold it is all vanity and hath no profit 
under the sun.” 

Now behold there dwelt in the same city 
another woman, who was called Mary, and 
she set her heart to know wisdom. She 
perceived that a light heart and a cheerful 
spirit are of more value than many Batten- 
bergs, and that dust in the corners dis- 
graceth not a woman, neither shall it turn 
one hair white or black. Soshe determined 
within herself to be satisfied with the work 
of her hands, betore she was overcome with 
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weariness, though she wrought but one 
hour, though her rugs were not beaten as 
often as her neighbor’s, and though she 
went to them that sold and bought bread 
and cakes tor her household. 

And it was so; and it came to pass as 
year tollowed year that this woman’s 
heart waxed not old, neither was her spirit 
broken. Her step became not teeble, 
neither was her natural force abated. Her 
eye retained its brightness and her counte- 
nance its comeliness. A companion and a 
counselor was she to her children and their 
hearts turned to her whether in joy or sor- 
row. The heart of her husband safely 
trusted in her and found rest and joy. 

Whether of these twain, think ye, was 
the wiser in her generation ? — LILIAN 
GIsT, in Union Signal. 





THE NURSE 


Into the shadowed house she comes, 
A messenger of cheer, 

And heavy eyes uplift to her, 
And sad hearts hold her dear ; 

Her skill has power to lessen pain, 
Her touch of gentleness 

Can battle with the fever’s might, 
Is strong to soothe and bless. 


Her choice, the best of woman’s work, 
A ministry of grace, 

Who serves is greatest, and the Nurse 
May have an angel’s face ; 

And prayers ot love arise for her, 
And thanks to God are given ; 

She speeds her patients back to life 
And whispers words from heaven. 


God bless the Nurse whoe’er she be, 
And keep her purpose high ; 

And comfort her, and strengthen her, 
Who sees so many die. 

Christ give her work to do for Him, 
And make her brave ot heart, 

And keep her faithful to her choice, 
The kindest, noblest part. 


And God be thanked for these good times, 
When consecrated thought 

Sees kindly deeds that may be done, 
And acts because it ought. 

O happy days when Love is king, 
And pity gives commands, 

And Nurses bring to sorrow’s homes 
Kind hearts and skilful hands. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





A Christian Vacation 


N a suggestive article in the Churchman 
Rev. George Hodges proposes four oc- 
cupations of the ideal vacation which we 
recommend to the thought of readers who 
are looking torward to a summer holiday. 
The first is recreation. The work will be- 
gin again, never fear! when the vacation is 
ended. In our holiday we are to put our- 
selves in readiness for going on by rest. 
“ We will have a good time in the name of 
God. We will not be ashamed ot it, nor 
make apologies for it. We will rejoice in 
it, as children of our Father in heaven.” 
The second element is appreciation. ‘ Let 
us live in the world of nature as in the 
house of God our Father.” It we are blind 
to the beauty of the world, the privilege of 
vacation is to get our eyes open. The 
third is reflection, the opportunity ot quiet, 
uninterrupted thought, of renewal or en- 
Jargement of our acquaintance with the 
great works of history or literature, or the 
tollowing out of some unhurried quest of 
thought. And the tourth is devotion — not 
merely private but common worship. “ It 
is not necessary to say to the good Chris- 
tian that he ought to go to church in the 
country. He will go, not because he ought, 
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but because he desires to go. To those 
however, who call themselves Christians 
but are not so good Christians as they 
might be, it needs to be said that church- 
going in the country, even more than in the 
city, is a social duty, and that they who 
neglect it injure their neighbors.’’ These 
conditions of an ideal vacation may be 
realized by every one in some degree, and 
the reward will be not merely the best use 
ot the time of rest, but the best attainable 
efficiency for the renewal of work. — Con- 
gregationalist. 





« Jerkily Good” 


6¢ ES, Julia is good— usually,” said 

a young girl who was running 
over a list of acquaintances in search 
ot one who might be able and willing to 
belp in some work she had undertaken. 
“It it happened to appeal to her in just the 
right way and right mood she would be the 
best of help, but that is what one never can 
be sure of with Julia. She is so —jerkily 
good.”’ 

She laughed a little over the phrase that 
came to her lips, but it was an apt descrip- 
tion. There is a great deal of goodness — 
real goodness in its way — that goes by fits, 
starts, and jerks, and cannot be depended 
upon to run steadily or smoothly. Its pos- 
sessors sometimes wonder why others do 
not confide in them more, why their aid is. 
not oftener invoked in causes they are will- 
ing to help. They know themselves to be 
kind-hearted and well-meaning, but their 
prejudices and unreasonableness, like their 
better impulses, are jerky, and no one can 
be quite sure which will be uppermost. It 
may the chill or the fever which has the- 
ascendency, and since feeling the pulse at 
long range is impossible, the timid let them 
alone. — Wellspring. 





A Wedding Gift 


T is a pretty story that comes to us on 
the best authority from one of the 
larger cities in Vermont. The daughter ot 
the principal owner and manager ot one ot 
the largest manufactories in the State was 
to be married toa young man who, trom a 
poor boy, had grown up in the establish- 
ment to a position of the highest trust. 
Her tather asked her what she would like 
fora wedding present. She answered that 
nothing would please her so much as to 
have the strike in her father’s tactory set- 
tled and the men returned to their work. 
It was not an easy thing to do, tor scales of 
wages are a matter ot conference with other 
factories, but he told her it should be done. 
He yielded the point in dispute, and agreed 
to pay the same wages tor one hour’s less 
work aday. And that young wife, with her 
workman husband, in sympathy with em- 
ployer and laborer, is happier over the re- 
turn of the men to their work, and the res- 
toration of conditions ot comfort to their 
families, than it her millionaire tather had 
given her half his stock. The story now 
first gets into type, but the workmen know 
itand they are gratetul to the bride who 
has a human heart.— Independent, 





«A 


Here is the letter sent by a Topeka man 
with a present to a bride in Chicago: “* My 
Dear Girl: You will find in the box a 
thingamajig which has something to do 
with eating grub oft a table. I don’t know 
whatitis. It looks like a cross between a 
harpoon and a haytfork. It may be for 
spearing pickles, or it may be for stacking 
chopped cabbage. I am so old-fashioned 
that I don’t know ; you will be so happy 
you won't care.” 


Thingamajig ”’ 
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No Sentimental Motives 


A venerable white-haired clergyman, says 
the Worcester Diocesan Calendar, had re- 
ceived several requests from young women 
for a lock of his hair. The clergyman, 
pleased at this expression of respect, granted 
the request. 

Soon, however, his wife received a note 
which put an end to her husband’s pleas- 
ant delusion. It ran: 


‘DEAR Mrs. CONRAD: Won't you please 
ask your husband to send me just a little lock 
of his hair? We have all been taking lessons in 
making hair flowers. So many of the other girls 
asked him that I thought I would rather ask 
you. Won’t you please do this forme? It isso 
hard to get white hair for lilies-of-the-valley !” 





Accommodating 


In one of Frank Sanborn’s stories a gen- 
tleman requests release trom his engage- 
ment. “I have been concealing some- 
thing,’ he says to his fiancée, ‘The truth 
is, I am a somnambulist.” ‘Oh, that 
needn’t interfere,” exclaimed the young 
woman. “I’m not particular. I was 
brought up a Baptist, but I’d just as soon 
change over to accommodate you.” 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


VACATION TIME 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye! 

We’re off to the fields and the open sky. 

The bells ot the brooks, and the woodland 
bells 

Are ringing us out to the vales and dells, 

To meadow. ways fair, and to hill-tops cool. 

Good-bye, little desk at school ! 





Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye! 

We’ ve other brave lessons and tasks to try. 

But we shall come back in the fall, you 
know, 

And as gay to come as we are to go, 

With ever a laugh and never a sigh, 

Good-bye, little desk, good-bye ! 


— FRANK WaAccotTt Hott, in Little Folks, 





THE PETERKINS’ ROSE-JARS 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


HE Peterkins were having a grumble. 
Somehow they were getting into the 
habit of having grumbles. Aunt Eva 
had noticed that, and she had been home 
only four days. But then, Aunt Eva had 
very sharp eyes. 

‘‘ Seems ’s if she could see right into a 
fellow’s head and know what he’s think- 
ing about,’’ Stevie had confided to Ken- 
neth. 

The Peterkins were in the rose-garden. 
Sara and Tottie were in the hammock, 
and Kenneth and Stevie were elbowing 
each other in the grass below. Every 
little, round, rosy, freckled face — and all 
the Peterkins had round, rosy, freckled 
faces — was Cross. 

‘* Tt’s so poky here !’’ sighed Sara. 

‘‘] think some fun might come a fel- 
low’s way once in awhile,’ growled 
Stevie. 

‘* Jimmy Kemp has a new bicycle and 
his father is going to take him to New 
York for a trip,’’ groaned Kenneth, roll- 
ing over twice to express his feelings. 

“ T’m just sick and tired of everything,” 
said Tottie, pessimistically. 

Tottie was eight years old. Her real 
name was Margaret Evangeline; but 
this, as Kenneth said, was too much like 
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a name having a girl, so she was always 
called Tottie, except when Stevie wanted 
to tease her. 

‘‘ Nothing nice ever happens here,’’ be- 
gan Sara again. And the grumbles went 
the round a second time. 

‘** Well, I really never saw such a discon- 
tented lot of people in all my life,” said 
Aunt Eva. 

The Peterkins looked foolish. They 
had not thought Aunt Eva was listening. 

Aunt Eva sat down on the grass be- 
tween Kenneth and Stevie. 

‘*So nothing nice ever happens here,”’ 
she said, looking up at the treetops. ‘‘ Yet 
when I came here four days ago four little 
folks seemed very glad to seeme. A boy 
I know was given a set of rare stamps 
jesterday and appeared much pleased. 
Another boy went to a birthday party 
and had a splendid time. He told me so 
himself. A girl I know has begun to 
take drawing lessons, for which she has 
always been longing. And another girl 
— a very little girl with long brown curls 
—captured the quarterly prize for regular 
attendance at Sunday-school yesterday. 
And yet all these queer little, dear little, 
growly-yowly little people say that noth- 
ing pleasant ever happens here.”’ 

The Peterkins looked at each other 
doubtfully. Was Aunt Eva talking to 
them, or was she just thinking out loud ? 

‘* Nice things don’t happen very often 
anyhow,’ ventured Kentleth, on the 
chance of the former. 

Then Aunt Eva looked straight at them. 

‘* Nice things are happening all the 
time,’’ she said, with an emphatic nod. 
‘* But the trouble is, you forget:about them 
right away. Now, I have a plan.”’ 

The Peterkins looked interested. In 
four days they had learned that Aunt 
Eva’s plans were apt to be pleasant. 

‘* You must each of you start a rose-jar. 
And for every pleasant ching that hap- 
pens to one of you, that one is to pick a 
rose and put the petals in his or her jar as 
long as rose-time lasts. You’ll be sur- 
prised to see how soon your jars will be 
full.’’ 

The Peterkins liked the plan, and agreed 
to try it. That evening Uncle Ned came 
down and tvok them all out boat-sailing. 
That meant a handful of roses apiece. 
Next day Sara got a long, delightful, 
newsy letter from a little friend who was 
in Europe with her parents, and when she 
had read it Sara bethought herself of her 
rose-jar and shook a full-blown red rose 
into it. Tottie made upa quarrel of two 
days’ standing with her next-door neigh- 
bor aud bosom chum, Mamie Grant. 

‘* Tt’s so nice to be good friends again,’’ 
she said, as she went for her rose. 

Jimmy Kemp lent Kenneth his wheel 
for a long spin, and Cousin Alec brought 
down a splendid new story for book-loving 
Stevie. Altogether, pleasant things kept 
happening right along — just the same 
old pleasant things that had always been 
happening. But the Peterkins took notice 
of them now ! 

When rose-time was ended the jars were 
full — full of rose leaves and full of happy 
memories of pleasant times. Then Aunt 
Eva helped the Peterkins make real pot- 
pourri, ‘“ with essences and spice and 
everything that’s nice,’’? sha quoted mer- 
rily. And when the mixture had ripened, 

it really seemed as if the delights and per- 
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fumes of a hundred summers and a hun- 
dred rose-gardens were imprisoned in the 
Peterkins’ rose-jars. 

‘** You have had the pleasure of making 
them,’’ said Aunt Eva. ‘‘ Now, wouldn’t 
it be nice if you let other people have the 
pleasure of enjoying them ? ”’ 

‘*Guess we’ll have to get you to think 
out another plan for us,’’ said Stevie. 

‘*No,”’ said Aunt Eva, decidedly, 
‘* This is something you,must think out 
for yourselves.”’ 

So the Peterkins went out into the rose- 
gardeo and thought hard, 

That night they told Aunt Eva what 
they had decided to do. 

‘*T mean to put mine in the bome- 
missionary box this fall,’ said Sara. 
‘* The home missionary’s wife used to be 
my Sunday-school teacher. She was just 
adear. I shall send a letter with the rose- 
jar, too, and tell her that it is full of what 
Uncle Ned calls ‘pleasant times pre- 
served.’ ’’ 

‘*I’m going to send mine to the con- 
valescent ward of the Children’s Hos- 
pital in town,’’ said Kenneth. 

“T’m going to give mine to Tommy 
Trent’s sister,’ said Stevie. ‘‘She can’t 
walk, you know, and has to lie on the 
lounge ’most all the time.’’ 

‘* And I,’ suid Tottie, giving Aunt Eva 
a chubby hug, ‘‘am going to give my 
rose-jar to you, to take home with you, 
with my very bestest love.’’ 

‘* And we've all decided that we’re not 
going to grumble any more,’’ said all the 
Peterkins together. 


Cavendish, P. E. I. 





The President’s Dog 


LITTLE incident, which somebody 
about the White House witnessed 
the other day, is significant both as an illus- 
tration of certain traits in the character of 
President Roosevelt, and as an example to 
his admirers. There has been an impres- 
sion among certain of his critics that he be- 
lieved *“‘ the strenuous life” to consist 
chiefly of hunting and killing animals, but 
though a mighty hunter, he is not merely a 
Nimrod, as the following occurrence shows: 
It was a rainy, dreary day, soon after 
Mr. Roosevelt’s return to Washington, and 
atter a busy morning the President and his 
secretary started out for a walk. Just out- 
side the door lay a homeless, friendless 
dog, as close to the wall as he could get, his 
body curled up into the smallest bunch to 
avoid the rain and possible observation. 

As the two men emerged from the door 
he looked apprehensively to see it a kick or 
astern “ Be off with you now!” would 
compel him to beat a rapid retreat. But 
nothing of the sort occurred. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s expressive face took a pitying and 
kindly look, and bending down, he stroked 
the animal’s head and pulled him by the 
ears gently. 

** Poor doggie, haven’t you any master? ” 
he inquired. Then he went bavk into the 
house, and the dog, with instinuetive under- 
standing of the situation, trotted close at 
his heels. The President ordered the waif 
a meal, and it is said that that dog will be 
the dog of the White House during his ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Roosevelt is not one of those sports- 
men who are satisfied with popping away 
at tame pigeons when he wants the excite- 
ment of ling a dangerous wild beast It 
will be a good thing tor his admirers to 
remember that the man who led the charge 
up San Juan Hill was quite as ready to be- 
triend a homeless cur as to bunt cougars 
and grizzlies. — Caldwell News. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 


Third Quarter Lesson III 


SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1902. 
Exopvus 20: 12-17. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — DU- 
TIES TO MEN 


1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. — Matt. 19:19. 


2% DATE: Same as last lesson. 
8. PLACE: Same as last lesson. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Exod. 20: 
12-20. Tuesday — Lev. 19:9-18. Wednesday — 
Exod. 24:18. Thursday — Matt. 15:1-9. friday 
— Rom. 13: 1-10. Saturday — Luxe 10 : 25-37. Sun- 
day — Jobn 15: 8-17. 


li Introductory 


From duties towards God we now pass 
to those we owe to man. Next to our 
Creator stand our parents, in order of re- 
spect aud obedience. In a system of 
morals which was to harmonize with the 
very nature of man and endure to the end 
of time, filial honor would not fail to be 
ineculeated. Among barbarous races par- 
ents when decrepit have been abandoned 
or put to death, and, in early times and in 
the case of some nations today, the mother 
has been regarded as inferior and of but 
little importance ; but God commanded, 
* Honor thy father and thy mother,’’ and 
promised length of days to the obedient. 
The Sixth Commandment guards the 
sacredness of human life, which was light- 
ly esteemed among the ancients ; it also, 
inclusively, prohibits all those feelings and 
practices which menace or shorten life. In 
the Seventh Commandment, which for- 
bids adultery, marriage is sanctioned, and 
all unchastity of thought or act is inter- 
dicied. A striking precept this, consider- 
ing the time of its utterance, when even 
the gods were obscene ; but the voice from 
Sinai enjoined undefiled domestic purity. 
Says Murphy: ‘‘ Marriage has been pecul- 
iarly ennobled by being employed to typi- 
fy the union between God and His people, 
while »postasy has been branded as forni- 
cation and adultery.”’ The rights of prop- 
erty and the crime of robbery are set forth 
in the Eighth Commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.’’ The Ninth condemns ail 
talseness between man and man — all per- 
jury, calumny, misrepresentation. In the 
Tenth the command to “ covet not” 
touches the very springs of action, and is 
regarded by an apostle as of sufficient 
spiritual scope to comprehend all neigh- 
borly duties. 


12. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
— This precept includes almost evepything 
in filial obligation —- the respect ‘due to 
one’s parents as the author of one’s being, 
submission to parental rule, gratitude for 
protection and guidance, obedience, and an 
affectionate desire to please. The mention 
ot both tather and mother indicates equal- 
ity in authority. Keil extends the idea so 
as to embrace all that hold a paternal rela- 
tion to the individual — prophets, teachers, 
civil magistrates, etc., “ since all govern- 
ment upon which the prosperity and well- 
being of a nation depend ” grows out of the 
relation of father and child. Bush reminds 
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parents that correspondent duties towards 
their children are required of them. That 
thy days may be long — “ the first com- 
mandment with promise” (Eph. 6:2); a 
promise both tor the individual and the na- 
tion. Filial obedience insures vivil obedi- 
ence, whereas “ disobedience to parents 
quickly leads to disobedience to the laws ot 
God and of country, which, more than ail 
other things, shortens the life and destruys 
its prosperity.”’ Our criminal and penal re- 
ports show that the course of ruin begins, 
as a rule, with rebellion against parental 
authority. 


Filial respect is the ground of national perma- 
nence. When the Jews were about to be cast 
out of their land, the rebuke of the prophet was 
that they had not walked in the old paths and 
had not respected the voice of their fathers as 
the sons of Jonada had done (Jer. 6:16; 35: 
18,19). And when in later times the land had 
been restored to them, and they were about to 
be cast out of it a second time, the great sin of 
which they were convicted was that they had 
set aside this Fifth Commandment for the sake 
of their own traditions (Matt. 15:46; Mark7: 
10,11). Every other nation that has a history 
bears witness to the same truth. Rome owed 
her strength, as well as the permanence of her 
influence after she had politically perished, to 
her steady maintenance of the patrae protestas 
(Maine, “ Ancient Law,” p. 135). China has 
mainly owed ber long duration to the simple 
way in which she has uniformly acknowledged 
the authority of fathers. The divine words were 
addressed emphatically to Israel, but they set 
forth a universal principle of national life 
(Canon Cook). 


13. Thou shalt not kill (R. V., “ shalt 
do no murder ”’) — a briet but comprehen- 
sive command, including not merely mur- 
der ard suicide, but all passions of hatred, 
anger and the like, which tend to murder, 
and ali practices, like gluttony or excess of 
any kind, injurious eccupations, miscon- 
duct or competitions, which have an influ- 
ence to shorten or degrade human life. The 
reasons for this command lie in the proba- 
tionary character of our present state of be- 
ing, and the eternal issues which flow trom 
it; also in the tact that man is made atter 
God’s image. The execution of a criminal 
by the order of a magistrate for violation of 
law is, of course, no breach of this com- 
mandment, since magistrates are ‘*‘ God’s 
ministers in executing vengeance ;” and 
the willing sacrifice of life by martyrs tor 
conscience’ sake, the exposure ot mothers 
to mortal peril tor their children’s sake, or 
the taking up of the sword for the detence 
of one’s country, are not to be regarded as 
violations of this precept. 


Jesus gave the Jaw its true spiritual interpre- 
tation, showing that God regards not merely 
the external deed, but the hidden motive, and 
that there may be germinal sin, such as does 
not come forth into action, but which, neverthe- 
less, really exists. It 18, therefore, a violation of 
this commandment to cherish those malevolent 
dispositions which in their active expression 
become violence and murder. The same 
view is inoulcated in 1 John 8:15. The teacher 
showtd distinguish, however, between cherish- 
ing a wrong feeling, while repressing its out- 
ward expression through motives of expediency, 
and the mere existence of the feeling in the soul, 
while the better nature protests and struggles 
against it, and, out of lofty religious motives, 
enchains it from manifestation in criminal 
deeds. The first is a state of condemnation ; 
the second may be a condition of heroic virtue; 
see Rom. 7 : 1, Cor. 9: 27 (Johnson). 


14. Thou shalt not commit adultery,— 
This commandment ftorbids not only the 
overt acts of adultery and fornication, but 
also, according to our Lord’s interpretation, 
all unchaste desires and thoughts. It is 
addressed to both sexes, and its literal vio- 
lation, under the old dispensation, was 
punishable with death. Its purpose, plain- 
ly, is to guard the sacred, *‘ honorable,” and 
primeval institution of marriage, and thus 
protect the p=rity of family life, which lies 
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at the basis of all true prosperity of the 
State. Polygamy, divorce (save for the one 
cause of adultery which breaks the mar- 
riage bond), together with all enticements 
to impurity, like obscene books, indecent 
pictures, lascivious stories or conversation, 
exciting amusements, etc., are interdicted 
by this command. 


Would we then seek an effectual preservative 
against the undue predominance of tbose flesh- 
ly lusts which war against the soul, let us ear- 
nestly and devoutly pray for those purifying in- 
fluences from above which shall “* cleanse us 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,” and 
make us meet temples for the lHloly Ghost to 
dwell in, remembering that * he that defileth 
the temple of God, him will God destroy.” Let 
us cultivate universal purity in secret as well as 
openly, and feel that the strictest government 
over all our propensities, senses, and passions, 
is an incumbent duty upon every one who 
would act upon the safe and salutary principle 
of the apostie: “I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest that by any means 
when [ have preached to others, I myself should 
be a castaway ” (Bush). 


15. Thou shalt not steal, — This precept 
protects property. It assumes the right to 
hold property and torbids the wrong of try- 
ing to deprive one of it by robbery, or 
fraud, or violence. In its widest scope it 
embraces all that a man rightiully has — 
his liberty, his reputation, his literary or 
other productions, his just wages for work, 
etc. Slavery, plagiarism, swindling, ex- 
tortion, and the like, are among the things 
forbidden. 


Fraudulent bargains which impose on the 
ignorant, the credulous, or the necessitous, con- 
tracting debts which one is unableto pay, ex- 
tortion and exorbitant gain, controlling the 
market by stratagem and thus obtaiaing inor- 
dinate prices for one’s commodities, entering 
into combinations unduly to raise or depress 
wages, taking unjust advantage of insolvent 
Jaws, extracting usurious interest for money, 
unnecessary subsistence on charity, evading 
the duties and taxes imposed by government, 
or in any way defrauding the public, whether 
by embezzling its treasuries or encroaching 
upon its domain, using false weights and meas- 
ures, removing landmarks, keeping back the 
ee of servants aed hirelings, withholding 

Stitation for former wrongs, refusing, when 
able, to pay debts from which we have obtained 
a legal release — all these are violations of the 
Eighth Commandment, and as such fall under 
the special condemnation of heaven (Bush). 


16. Thou shalt not bear talse witness 
against thy neighbor. — This precept pro- 
tects truthfulness between man aud man. 
It condemns all talseness, whether in courts 
of law, or marts of trade, or in the walks of 
social life. All lies, slanders, exaggera- 
tions, perjuries, harsh judgments, misrep- 
resentations, ascribing bad motives to good 
actions, false promises, groundless sus- 
picions, hypovrisies in word or act, come 
under the list of things forbidden by this 
com mand. 


Truth implies two things: 1. Veracity, i. e., 
speaking and living aecording to our convic- 
tions and belief. 2. Reality, tbe convictions 
being according to the actual facts. The truth- 
ful man not only speaks what he believes, but 


Disfigured Skin 
Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 


What havoc! 


Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 


“Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
“only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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seeks with all his heart to believe only what is 


true. This commandment is broken (1) by 
slanderers, and by those who listen to their 
slanders. These speak evil of their neighbors 
when they do not know tbat the evil is true,and 
also when it is not necessary that the evil be 
told. (2) By those who insinuate evil against 
others. (3) Hypocrites, who try to appear what 
they are not. (4) Those who act lies, put lying 
labels on their goods ; put the best things on the 
top of the basket or barrel. (5) Those who are 
careless about speaking the truth. (6) Gossip- 
ers, who retail scindal, who report only the 
bad and not the good, about persons. (7) Those 
who misrepresent other people, churches, sects, 
or parties, whether intentionally or carelessly, 
not having taken all the pains possible to learn 
the truth. (8) Those who hold half truths, 
about men,or God, or religion, and pass them 
off as the whole. (9) Those whoim pute false and 
unworthy motives to others. (10) Those who put 
false names to things: bad names on good 
things, or good names on bad things: as calling 
strict Crristians puritanical; uprightness, stit?; 
ness; virtue, prucishness; or, calliug dishon- 
esties, business transactions ; slanders, the blunt 
telling the truth; impoliteness, open-hearted- 
ness ; carousing, pleasure (Peloubet). 





17. Thou shalt not covet. — This com- 
mandment is exceeding deep, reaching 
down to the restless, craving heart of man 
and laying its restriction upon the hidden 
desires. No violation of this rule can be 
punished by biman law; only He who 
looketh on the heart can take note of its 
breach. It is allied, in spirit, to the eighth, 
and, indeed, to every commandment which 
involves love to our neighbors. According 
to Rom. 7:7, it is “ the interpreting clause 
to the whole Decalogue”’ (Murphy). Cov- 
etousness is the uncontrolled, unscrupulous 
desire tor more than we have, at the ex- 
pense of another’s loss; it differs, in this 
last respect, trom the legitimate wish to in- 
crease our possessions in a fair and honest 
way. To repress covetouspess we must 
cultivate disinterestedness, contentment, 
love tor our neighbor, and the setting of our 
affections on things above. ‘* Of covetous- 
ness,”’ says Dr. South, ** we may truly say 
that it makes both the Alpha and Omega in 
the devil’s alphabet, and that it is the first 
vice in corrupt nature which moves, and 
the last which dies.”’ 


A simple, passing evanescent wish to possess 
any valuable or agreeable thing, which we see 
to belong to our neighbor, is, no duubt, in thou- 
sands of cases, the mere prompting of an innate 
and instinctive desire, which is in itself inno- 
cent, and probably the very same feeling which 
prompted our neighbor him-elf innocently to 
procure it. But the longing impulse in such 
cases becomes wrong when it becomes excess- 
ive, and amounts to what is termed in the 
Seriptares an “ evil concupiscence.” This will 
usually be the result where one is in the habit 
of setting his neighbor’s possessions in contrast 
with his own, and of dweliing with grieved, 
grudging, or envious feelings upon the fancied 
superior advantages of his fot (Bush). 


IV Illustrative 


Objections have been made to the pre- 
vailing negative form, especially of the 
second table, to which the best answer 
seems to me to be the challenge: *“ Write 
you out a positive Decalogue and see if you 
can improve on the old.’”’ Men have had 
more than thirty centuries to try it, but 
they have not succeeded yet. Besides, the 
negative form of the Decalogue appropri- 
ately confronts the positive tendency of 
man to sin; and, vn the other haud, the 
true positive is tound in the abounding 
grace ot God. Let any redeemed soul hon- 
estly take this negative of the law and 
taith‘ully keep it, and the Sun of Right- 
eousness will certainly print off its positive 
on the tablet of the heart, according to the 
promise in Exodus 19: 5, 6 (Gibson). 





That tired feeling is a burden you need not 
carry. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will rid you of it 
and renew your courage. 
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W. F. M. S. Notes 


— Dr. E. M. Taylor is to speak at the anni- 
versary at the Martha's Vineyard Camp-meet- 
ing, and Rev. F. H. Morgan at Yarmouth camp. 


—— Miss Danforth comes tothe New England 
Branch for an itinerary in October. She will be 
available for two months only, 8o plan soon. 


— Miss Brown at Darchula has safety-pins 
for sale which the bill women like very much 
for holding the large blanket which covers 
them in traveling. They pay a pound of coarse 
flour for each pin. The flour is used to feed the 
men who take care of the cattle on the farm. 


— Our girls’ schoo! at Bangalore has fifty on 
the roll. The children appear to take a great 
interest in the Scripture lessons. Some ze- 
nanas are regularly visited, and the Bible is 
taught. 


— Miss Effie Young of Pekin writes: “It is 
over a year since I returned, aud 1 have en- 
jvyed my work so. The girix seem nicer than 
ever before. We sball have about thirty giris 
this sammer who bave no home-,.”” The neces- 
sity of the rebuilding is mentioned in every 
letter,as the state of overcrowding in the school 
is dangerous to health 


— Miss Harvey sends word from Raipur, 
India, of the importance of the work there and 
tbe need for buildings. ‘It is difficult to prop- 
erly proiect the girls under our care when evil- 
minded persons can skulk in the bushes 
around, and there is no wall to enclose the 
school.” 


— The first girls’ school in our India Mission 
of which there is any record was started in 1859 
by Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Pierce. The account 
is: “ We vo early in the morning and sit in a 
close, smoky, hot native room. We use every 
effort to try to coax the little girls in, but they 
are so timid — they say we are going to kidnap 
them, to send them to foreign parts. They 
don’t seem to want to learn to read, they 
don’t want to learn to sew or to get 
clean clothes, or to have their bands and faces 
washed. One day last week we had six girls. 
We teach them to repeat a verse or two. Don’t 
you think this discouraging? Yet this is how 
we must work here, our only hope the promises 
God has given His dear Son that even these 
shall become His inheritance.” 


— Dr. Edna Terry starts for China this 
month. Her coming is longed for greatly. Dr. 
Hopkins writes of the sad stories be hears in his 
tours in the Tsun Hua District. One poor Chi- 
nese woman whose nusband was killed by the 
Boxers asks only one thing — that the tree on 
which her husband was hung, head downwards 
until he died, shall be cut down, as the constant 
sight of it recalls his sufferings and her agony. 
Ano.ber woman said: “1 entered the church 
and believed in God because they told me it 
would bring peace. I did not do it to have 
them kill my husband.” Don’t fail to pray for 
these littie ones, that they may look up to God 
in their awful sorrow. 


—Fome of the poor Christian women in 
India wished to give thanks for the wonderful 
loving-kindness of God in ending the famine, 


andon their own proposition a day was ap- 
pointed for gifts. For nearly three bours the 
precession of five hundred natives came bring- 
ing their offerings. There was bardlyfroom*to 
contain the first fruits of the harvest -brought 
by these Christians. A month before the regu- 
lar harvest was due, on Saturday each native 
Christian went to his flelds and cut the best{of 
bis grain, a full sheaf, and brought fit,;to fthe 
eburch. Some walked twenty-four miles'with 
their burden, that they might presert itfin the 
little church. The aged even brought small 
baskets suited to their strength. The heathen 
who came to look were astonished, for it;was 
not the common rice, but the very bestjwhich 
was thus being presented to God. It was what 
is called “rajah’s rice’’— fit for the able of 
kings. 


— A movement bas been begun in the’Pres- 
byteriau Missionary Society which deserves=to 
be followed. Each person or society or church 
is asked to take a substitute. Some can havea 
missionary, some a Bible reader, some a 
teacher in a day school, but for all there is 
some one who will cerry the news in the[place 
of those of us who cannot go. 


— Miss Juana Palacios spoke on the work in 
Mexico at one of our churches, andgthe audi- 
ence gave $50 to support the Sallie Hitt Crane 
scbolarship in the school at Puebla. This 
means that some bright Mexican giris/will 
have a whole year’s opportunity in our {Chris- 
tian school. One doliar a week makes this pos- 
sible,and leaders are greatly needed in that 
land. 


— A zenana woman who was married at 
twelve and widowed at twenty-two, becamea 
Christian. She was baptized,and her friends 
tried to keep it a secret, as it was such a; dis- 
grace, they thought. But she could not keep 
from telling what God had done forfher ‘soul. 
The men of the town heard of it, and her son 
with whom she lived and all his family were 
excom municated, and she was obliged to leave 
and live in a poor mud hut. Shegsays, how- 
ever: ‘‘How green and long is the grass in 
which He makes me to lie!” The missionary 
who heard did not think that many of us at 
home would think the grass in her case either 
* green ”’ or “long.”’ 
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n Onleeker’s Note-Book. By the author of 
ae oolisceinns and Recollections.’’ Harper & Bros. : 
New York and London. Price, $2.25. 


An English statesman, whose name for 
obvious reasons is not given, is the author 
ot this collection of brightly written 
sketches. He is known to many readers as 
the author of a volume of witty reminis- 
cences entitled “Collections and Recollec- 
tions.” The present volume is 4 rare pro- 
duction. It consists of reminiscence, anec- 
doe, and comment upon well-known 
people, all done with a delicate touch 
and flavored with a fine quality of humor. 
The author reveals unusual familiarity 
with English customs and character, which 
gives rare value to what he says. Among 
the topics discussed are: ‘“ Cocksureness 
and Conviction,” “ Manners, Ancient and 
Modern,” “ Chivalry,” ‘* The Counterfeit,” 
“Luxury and Simplicity,” “ Plutocracy,” 
“Individualism and Collectivism,” ‘ The 
Failures ot Democracy,” ‘“ Monarchy,” 
“The Court,” “The Peerage,” ‘ Aristoc- 
racy,” “ Superstition,’ etc. There are tor- 
ty-three chapters in all. Almost every 
class and condition of lite is touched upon, 
special attention being given to the aris- 
tocracy and statesmen. Charming original 
anecdotes are told about many distin- 
guished personages, and the reader thus 
obtains a very entertaining panoramic 
view ot celebrated English men and women 
at close range. 

A Tale of True Love and Other Poems. By 


Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. Harper & Bros.: New 
York and London. Price, $1.20. 


In his pretace, the author, in referring to 
Americans, says: “ He finds that, on their 
side of the ocean as on ours, there are many 
persons wlio imagine that the office of a poet 
laureate is a mere court appointment, and 
that the holder of it is expected, on state 
occasions, to publish courtly sentiments in 
verse ; and, as this conception is calculated 
to prepossess American opinion against 
both, he wants to assure them it is a wholly 
mistaken one.” This he does by referring to 
the high character and ability of his illus- 
trious predecessors as poets laureate. We 
are glad that he has relieved the minds ot 
his American readers on this point. They 
will now read his poems with deeper inter- 
est since he has been so frank with them. 
There are twelve in this collection: * To 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” ‘‘ A Tale of True 
Love,” “In the Forum,” “ Polyphemus,” 
** A Border Burn,” “ Beatrice,” ‘** Winter,” 
‘* Florence,” ‘* The Passing of the Century,” 
** A Royal Home Coming,” “‘ Sonnet,” and 
*“* Winter Violets.” “ A Tale of True Love” 
is the longest, occupying about one-third of 
the space. The author very cleverly dedi- 
cates the book to President Koosevelt. Spe- 
cial credit is due the publishers, Harper & 
Bros., for the excellent taste exhibited in 
the mechanical work. The type is clear, 
and the poems are made to stand out in 
strong reliet by the libera/ use of space be- 
tween the lines and the stanzas — a detail 
of the typographic art which greatly en- 
hances the readableness of a book of poems. 
Old Chery ae ees ondice Ml. D._ Fleming Hr wevell 


Co.: Chicago, New York and Toronto. Price, 75 
cents. 


It is ulways a pleasure to read the pro- 
ductions of an intelligent, educated, re- 
fined, and critically observant writer who 
has obtained ber intormation at first hand. 
The trained mind always sees so much 
that is interesting and significant; and 
when to the power of observation is added 
the gift of accurate and graphic descrip- 
tion, the resulting production is sure to be 
one well worth reading. Dr. Condict has 
bad extensive experience in her protes- 
sion both in Ainerica and in India. While 
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recuperating in the Philippines she made a 
study of the various and intricate prob- 
lems which present themselves there, and 
the book which she now offers to the public 
is the outcome. In the words of Bishop 
Warne, who writes the prefatory note: ‘It 
will enable the American public to see the 
Philippine Islands through the eyes of a 
cultivated, Christian American lady, who 
has been jin the very heart of the begin- 
nings of Protestantism in, the Philippine 
Islands, and who, because of her protes- 
sion, has seen the inner home life of the 
Filipino people.”” We commend ithe book 
to the tavorable consideration of our read- 
ers. 
Preaching in the New Age. An Art and an Incar- 
nation. By Rev. A.J. Lyman, D. D., Pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, Brooklyn. Fleming 


H. Revell Uo.: New York, Toronto, and Chicago. 
Price, 75 cents. 


One of the blunders that an inexperienced 
and untrained preacher will commit is to 
bring together more sermonic material 
than he can effectively handle in one ser- 
mon, and then make a spectacle of himself 
trying to condense while he is in the proc- 
ess of delivery. Itis a tatal snare, and one 
to be avoided by careful preparation. The 
author evidently knows something about 
it, for he says: ‘‘ Retainin the sermon only 
what has to be there — to employ our rifle- 
shot idiom. Above all do not dally with 
rhetorical conceits. Strike one, and get on, 
Do not hammer the head of the nail.... 
Don’t go on tow long in any particu- 
lar strain without taking yourself to 
task. We put in too much that we 
might leave out. When we think we have 
made a point we sit down on it. We 
camp there. In this continuous emphasis 
we lose style. Let us emulate the light, 
sure touch of the Master.’”’ The rest ot the 
book is as much to the point as the lines 
just quoted. Theological students and pas- 
tors will read it with deep interest. The 
entire volume is made up of six lectures 
delivered in the Harttord Theological Sem- 
inary upon the Carew Foundation in the 
spring of 1900, and is printed solely in re- 
sponse to the request of the students them- 
selves. 


A Maid of Bar Harbor. By Henrietta G. Rowe, 
author of ** Re-told Tales of the Hills and Shores of 
Maine.” Little, Brown &Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50, 


This is a daintily told story of old Bar 
Harbor. The opening chapters tell ot the 
hard struggle the pioneer farmers had in 
making a bare living from the sterile acres. 
A touching picture is given of the hard- 
working wife and her forlorn lot. Sucha 
wife had Squire Hadlock. She had borne 
him three sons and one daughter, and had 
toiled early and late. The daughter, Com- 
tort, as she was named, grew up teased and 
bullied by her brothers, her mother’s com- 
fort and joy. Brightness was at last 
brought to her lot by a tamily of summer 
boarders, who recognized the native gen- 
tleness of the little girl. From this time 
on her life is interwoven with theirs, and 
notwithstanding violent opposition on the 
part of her oldest brother, she marries the 
son of the tamily,a famous painter. ‘The 
book will be much enjoyed by those tamil- 
iar with Bar Harbor, as the descriptions ot 
the scenery of that region are very fine. 
The author knows whereot she writes, as 
she was bornin Maine and at present re- 
sides in Bangor. 


Not on the Chart. By Charlies L. Marsh, author of 
* Opeaing the Oyster,”’ etc. Frederick A. Stokes Co. : 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a good book for vacation reading. 
Surely one can keep covl reading about 
these three young people cast away on a 
desert island — an island tertile, cool be- 
cause in the path of the trade winds, and 
abounding in all kinds of tood, even to pigs 
lett by Capt. Cook a hundred years betore. 
There are two men — one a civil engineer, 
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the other a student of science in all its 
branches — and a young woman. What- 
ever lack arises in food or clothes, one of 
the men always can suggest a way to pro- 
vide a substitute trom something tound on 
the island. They are sensible young peo- 
ple, and make the best of a sad situation. 
Of course both men fall in love with the 
young woman, and one of them loses his 
mind for a time, but upon the arrival of a 
ship at the end of two years everybody is 
happy. The book is well written, breezy 
and entertaining, and will please both old 
and young. 

My Japanese Wife. A Japanese Idyl. By Clive 


Holland. Frederick A. Stokes Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.50. 


The many admirers of ‘‘ Mousmé” will 
welcome the reprint of this earlier novel by 
which Mr. Holland made his reputation. 
It is a dainty love idyl, and one can almust 
fancy himself in that delightful place, so 
vividly has the author portrayed the beau- 
ties of Japan. The book is issued in an at- 
tractive style, with new illustrations by a 
Japanese artist, Genjiro Yeto. 

A Vacation with Nature, By Rev. Frank DeWitt 


Talmage. Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York and 
London. Price, §t. ™ 


This is a charming production. It is a 
book of the outdoor world translated into 
the high lessons of the soul.  Nature’s 
moral and spiritual meanings are por- 
trayed in fascinating parable by an ob- 
server whose clue is taken trom the meth- 
ods ot the Great Master. The author is the 
son of the late T. DeWitt Talmage. He has 
a strong poetic tancy and an unusual power 
of expression. Scientific information and 
religious teaching are neatly interwoven, 
and the reader will turn page atter page 
without a thought of weariness. 


MeL tctaian Stlenss, Pa at 
James H. West Co. : Boston. Price, 60 ann, — 
The author starts with the proposition 

that Christian Science, as a religious and so- 

cial phenomenon, is entitled to respecttul 
examination. He says its critics have 
hardly taken it seriously ; and in such an 
attitude of mind, abuse and misapprehen- 
sion have usurped the place of calm analy- 
sis and candid dissection of the philosoph- 
ical foundation upon which the teaching 
stands. While proceeding upon the basis 
of a calm discussion of the merits ot the 
doctrine, the author deliberately attacks the 
whole system. The book contains some of 
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An Inexpensive and Ready Prepared 
Luncheon 


During the vacation suppose you cook 
less and play more. 

Grape- Nuts, the tood that makes break- 
fast so easy to get all the year round, is the 
ideal tood tor that purpose. 

Grape-Nuts is thoroughly cooked at the 
factory by food experts, and is always 
ready to serve with the addition ot cream. 
You can save yourself the heat trom cook- 
ing and the time and exertion necessary to 
prepare vther tood, by its use. 

Its high nutrition gives strength and 
nourishment without the internal heat of 
meat and other heavy tood, keeping the 
temperature of the body cool and comtort- 
able; its delicious flavor pleases every 
palate. 

Picnicker and camper, as well as the 
housewite preparing the regular meals at 
home, can pass a pleasant and enjoyable 
summer by the use of this ready prepared 
and easily digested food, and will miss the 
usual heavy and sluggish feeling gener- 
ally telt in hot weather. 

Many pleasant ways of changing the 


form of use found in recipe book in each 
package. 
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the best arguments we have noticed yet. 
For iastance: “ The consistent Christian 
Scientist never existed. He cannot think, 
much less can he be a missionary of what 
he cannot think, The only logical thing for 
a Christian Scientist to do is wholly to 
avoid speech, lest he illude others ; never 
to think for himself lest he illude himself ; 
and then, in order absolutely to prevent all 
illusion to himself and others, to commit 
suicide. Not only would all Christian 
Scientists vanish, if they were consistent, 
but none would ever have been.” 


Gideon. By Beverly Carradine. 
Co.: Philadelphia, Pa. ice, 


The author is better known as Rev. B. 
Carradine, D. D. He is a preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who is 
justly distinguished as an evangelist and 
author of numerous helptul religious books. 
Both as a preacher and writer he is highly 
entertaining and instructive. His evan- 
gelistic services are usually attended by 
throngs,and his books have been widely 
read. The present volume is the first of a 
series on “* Bible Characters ” in prepara- 
tion by the author. It is aluminous analy- 
sis otf human nature, in which Dr. Carra- 
dine is an expert, and convincingly points 
out the source of strength and the perils to 
be avoided in the development ot a strong 
Christian character. 


Pepper Publishing 
cents. 





Magazines 





— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for July are a group 
of articles concerning the coal strike — “ An- 
thracite Coal Mines and Mining,” by Rosamond 
D. Rhone (illustrated); “A General View of 
the Coal Strike,” by Talcott Williams; and 
“ The Anthracite-Carrying Railways,” by H. T. 
Newcomb, editor of the Railway World; a 
character sketch cf Woodrow Wilson, the new 
president of Princeton, by Robert Bridges, with 
a photograph of Fresident Wilson taken espe- 
cially for the Review of Reviews soon after his 
election in June ; and interesting comments by 
W.T. Stead on ** The South African Peace, the 
Coronation, and the British Outlook.” The 
editor’s department, “The Progress of the 
World,” deals with such topics as the South 
African Peace, our own problem in the Philip- 
pines, the Cuban crisis, the work of Congress, 
the shipping trust, the crop prospects, and 
current American politics. (American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews.) 


“ Originality,” by M. E. Robinson, of Ban- 
gor, North Wales, is the first paper in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics for July. The writer 
discusses the conventional opinions and cus- 
toms which hedge in and unfavorably affect the 
true natures of individuals. His plea is for 
spontaneous and genuine self-expression rather 
than mere imitation. In “ The Social Value of 
Trade Unionism,” John Martin, of New York, 
discusses the question: Would a state wholly 
organized on trade union principles be better 
or worse than a state in which freedom of com- 
petition between individual laborers was un- 
checked and unguarded? The other papers 
are: “ The Conversion of St. Augustine,” Joseph 
McCabe, London ; * fhe Problem of Conduct: 
a Criticism,” Alfred J.Jenkinson, University 
of Michigan; “ Intuitionism and Teleology,” 
Frank Thilly, University of Missouri; “The 
Optimistic Implications of Idealism,” J. D. Lo- 
gan, University of South Dakota. (Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics: 1305 Arch S8t., Phila- 
del phia.) 





— The July number of the Atlantic Monthly 
opens with an editorial‘*On Keeping the 
Fourth of July,” and this is followed by a s8e- 
ries of timely papers upon problems in politics, 
literature, science and art. [In ‘‘ Certain Aspects 
of America,’ H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., points out the 
inequalities that have arisen from our over- 
rapid industrial development, and pleads for 
discipline and contemplation by means of 
which to offset and correct them. James A. 
LeRoy, fresh from the Philippine Commission, 
in his account of “ Race Prejudice in the Philip- 
pines,” shows how we suffer there by giving 
rein to our local “anti-nigger" prejudices 
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among a proud and resentful people. Andrew 
Sledd, of Georgia, frankly discusses the effects 
of race prejudice in the United States, and 
especially in the South, in “The Negro: An- 
other View.” William F. Willoughby, the 
island treasurer, sums up the results of the im- 
portant work already accomplished by “ Two 
Years’ Legislation in Porto Rico.” In fiction 
the Baroness von Hutten begins her serial, 
“Our Lady of the Beeches.” R. E. Young, 
George 8S. Wassou, Dalias Lore Sharp, and 
others furnish entertaining stories and papers. 
Edward N. Pomeroy, Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
Virginia Woodward Cloud and James H. 
Morse contribute poems, and the Contributors’ 
Club rounds out an entertaining number. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 


— “ Revival Services, and Manifestations of 
Concern,” is the title of an excellent paper in 
the Homiletic Review for July, by Dr. R. Q. Mal- 
lard, pastor of the Napoleon Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New Orleans, and a distinguished 
man among Southern Presbyterians. He de- 
scribes the various methods employed by evan- 
gelists in getting unconverted personsto give 
a manifestation of their interest in religious 
matters. Dr. James M. Ludlow, of East Orange, 
N. J., discusses “ Moses — an Up-to-Date States- 
man,” and specifies his relation to republican 
forms of government and to modern political 
and domestic problems. Charles M. Sheidon 
writes on, “Why Not? Some Present-Day 
Problems.’”’ The Social Section, edited by 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., LL. D., which is 
always an interesting feature, is unusually rich 
this month. Attention Is called especially to 
the artiele on “Child Labor in the South.” 
(Funk & Wagnallis Uo. : New York and London.) 


—— The opening article in Scribner's for July 
is entitled, “ In an Old French Garden.” Will 
H. Low isthe author. The illustrations are re- 
produced in an exquisite tint from paintings 
by Mr. Low. Arthur Heming appears with 
“The Abitibi Fur Brigade,’ in which he de- 
scribes the operations of the fur hunters of the 
Hudson Bay region. “In Burma with the 
Viceroy,” by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan), gives an interesting insight into 
official life in India. James Robb Church, as- 
sistant surgeon United States Army, who went 
to the West Indies on the relief boat *“* Dixie,” 
contributes an article on “The Martinique 
Pompeii;”’ “ The ‘Teching’ of the Vesper,” isa 
story by George S. Wasson, illustrated by A. B. 
Frost; und ‘“‘The Army of the Callahan” isa 
piece of entertaining fiction by John Fox, Jr., 
illustrated by E. M. Ashe. There are additional 
chapters of “ Captain Macklin: His Memoirs,’’ 
by Richard Harding Davis, and “The Fortunes 
of Oliver Horn,” by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


— Foremost amoug the many excellent pa- 
pers in the Popular Science Monthly for July 
is“ A Study of Twentieth Century Success,” 
by Prof. Edwin Grant Dexter, of the University 
of lilinois. His theme is really “ conditions of 
success.’ The paper is based on the informa- 
tion in the book, ** Who's Who in America,” 
for 1900. The conclusion of the author is that in 
the twentieth century the conditions of success 
will be overwhelmingly in favor of the college- 
bred person. The other papers include: “A 
Modern Street,” by Dr. S. F. Peckham; “ Gold 
Mining in the Klondike,” by Prof. Henry A. 
Meirs ; “Ihe Panama Route for a Ship Canal,” 
by Prof. William H. Burr; “ Princeton in the 
Nation’s Service,’’ President Woodrow Wilson ; 
and “The Antillean Volcanoes,” by Dr. W. J. 
McGee. (The Science Press: New York.) 


— Fiction predominates in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for July. The complete novel is by 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, and has for its title, 
“On the Road to Arcady.”’ Following tbe 
novel are a half dozen stories varied in 
length and subject. Beulah Marie Dix, 
the author of “Hugh Gwyetb,’”’ contrib- 
utes a tale of love and ~obravery ia 
early New England days, with the title, 
“The Love of Denys de Vaudrenceur.” A 
story of smart New York society, by Annulet 
Andrews, called “A Lady, a Mortal, and the 
Four Hundred,” is tbe experience of an English 
girl who bas a position as a companion. An 
amusing Southern story (without dialect), enti- 
tled, ‘The Rev. Pilgreen’s Wooing,’ is contrib- 
uted by Matt Crim. “A Sovereign Remedy,” 
by Francis Willing Wharton, is very up-to-date 
in theme and treatment. Caroline Ticknor 
appears with “Antoine’s Loves,” and Ella 
Middleton Tybout with a negro tule called “ At 
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Fiddier’s Bridge,”’ with a preacher for its hero. 
In a paper entitied, ‘Bridging the Depths,” 
Percie W. Hart tells how ocean cables are laid. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia.) 





An Unequaled Train Service 
{From the Universalist Leader} 


The recent announcement, undoubtedly 
brought about by the extraordinary and de- 
served increase of travel, that hereafter the 
fast express between Boston and Chicago, leav- 
ing every morning in the year ata quarter 
before eleven, via the Boston & Albany, New 
York Central and Lake Shore roads, will ve 
from here to Albany equipped with Pullman 
car service exclusively, and that the local 
travel will be accommodated by an additional 
train, leaving a half hour earlier, equipped 
with day coaches and parlor cars, calls to our 
mind not only the unequaled service of this 
reliable through line, but the great improve- 
ments that have been made in all respects 
since the Boston and Chicago special was first 
put on, we think, fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
We are by no means old ourselves, but we 
can still recall when the fastest time between 
Boston and Chicago necessitated two full days 
and a night, or two nights and a day. When 
the Boston & Albany first put in operation a 
train leaving at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
arriving in Chicago at nine the next evening, 
it was heralded far and wide as a great achieve- 
ment; and when the Boston & Chicago special 
was inaugurated, leaving at half-past ten in the 
forenoon and arriving in Chicago at three 
o’clock the following afternoon, it was believed 
that limit of speed, and we might add, perfec- 
tion, had been reashed. It was even then a 
beautiful train, and fully deserved the steadily 
increasing patronage it has received. But both 
as a train and in the matier of time consumed, 
this train of 1887 or 1888 was as far behind the 
present one as it was in advance of former 
years. To our way of thinking, there ix no 
traio in America (and that of course means in 
the world) that is more thoroughly perfect in 
every respect, none equaling it except, perhaps, 
one or two otber trains out of New York over 
the New York Central System. Instead of tak- 
ing a day and a half, this train, with marvelous 
punctuality, performs the journey in each 
direction in exactly twenty-six hours, leaving 
Boston at a quarter before eleven in the morn- 
ing and arriving at Chicago the next day at ten 
mninutes before tweive. Returning, it leaves 
the Lake Shore station at- two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and Boston is reached the following 
afternoon before five. 

Its equipment, so far as one can see, leaves 
nothing to be desired. There isa bath anda 
barber shop, a library buffet car, which is liter- 
ally a cozy club, the finest Pullman sleeping 
cars ever made, andadining car in which all 
meals are served, certainly unequaled by that 
of any other trunk line. We have been great 
travelers in our day; there are but four States 
in the Union we have yet to visit, and we have 
been pretty much over Europe several times ; 
our travels have been by some of the most 
famous limited trains in America—the Sunset 
Limited of the Southern Pacific, the famous 
‘*“Owl” between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, the Overland Limited of the Union 
Pacific, the California Limited of the Sante 
Fe; but while fally recognizing that these 
are splendid trains, and, we might add, free 
from all reasonable criticism, still our own 
through train referred to surpasses auy of these 
so far as speed, equipment, roadbed, scenery, 
etc., are concerned, combined with a dining car 
service which, in our judgment, is unequaled. 

An especially attractive feature of this par- 
ticular train is that at all seasons of the year 
the travel between Boston and Albany is by 
daylight, the scenery being for each mile most 
beautiful, and through the Berkshires, more 
particularly that fifty miles beiween Spring- 
field and Pittsfield, the most exquisite we know 
of anywhere. The acceleration of speed of this 
train by several hours was one of the first 
results of the New York Central's adwmiuistra- 
tion of the Boston & Albany, and in keeping 
with their policy of being ahead of all other 
lines in every respect. We have said so be‘ore, 
and we reiterate it, that, taken all in all, the 
combination of the Boston & Albany, New 
Yorke Centraland Lake Shore roads is emphat- 
ically the best in the world. P. 
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SOFTLY FALLS THE EVENTIDE} 
BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT. 


Softly while the daylight dies 

And the sunset closes, 
Homeward swift the red-wing flies, 
Furrowing the crimson skies ; 
And the low horizon lies 

Overlaid with roses. 


Widely o’er the woodlands all, 
Clover fields and meadows, ' 

Misty curtains slowly fall 

Over vale and mountain wall, 

While the night-hawks whir and call 
Through the growing shadows. 


Softly talls the eventide — 
Twilight gray descending, 
Dusky pinions reaching wide, 
Brood above the country side, 
Folding with the night to bide, 
Gracious slumber lending. 


Gently falls our gloaming time 
Without sound or warning ; 

Fading earth-lights mount and climb 

Unto starry heights sublime, 

And beyond life’s vesper-chime 
Glow the gates of morning. 


— Christian Register. 





Two Misapplied Texts 


REV. 8, E. QUIMBY, D. D. 
we PEN thy mouth wide and I will 

fill it’ (Ps. 81:10). There is no 
reference to readiness of utterance in 
prayer or testimony, but rather a promise 
ot abundant satisfaction to those who put 
themselves in condition to receive blessing 
from God. It reminds one of the nestling 
with gaping mouth stretching upward to 
receive food from the parent bird. Verse 
16 is the best comment : ‘‘ He would feed 
them also with the finest of the wheat ; 
and with honey out of the rock would 1 
satisfy thee.’’ 

‘* Be not anxious how or what ye shall 
answer, or what ye shall say; for the 
Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very 
hour what ye ought to say ’’ (Luke 12:11). 
This promise applies in the case of those 
that are brought before religious or civil 
authorities in time of persecution, and 
gives no countenance whatever to a lack 
of preparation for public religious duties. 
The Holy Spirit may and will assist in 
preparation, and sometimes there seems 
to be special inspiration in the midst of 
the occasion ; but this assurance is the 
special provision for the persecuted. 





An Opportunity for Heroism 


N the life of Frances Willard is an in- 
cident which has its message for all 
people in all times. Among the great 
men and women who were most in sym- 
pathy with Miss Willard’s work and 
deeply admired her genius was the old 
abolitionist, Wendell Phillips. One night 
after she had spoken in Boston, a young 
man happened to call upon Mr. Phillips 
to ask for his autograph, and the old man 
detained him far into the night, showing 
him relics of the abolitionists and memo- 
rials of his own labors. As his host was 
about to bid him good-night, the young 
man said, half patronizingly : 
“ Mr. Phillips, I think if I had lived in 
your time I would have been heroic, too.” 
Mr. Phillips, who had gone to the door 
with his caller, pointed to the saloons 
down the street, and his voice was keen 
with indignation. 
‘* Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are liv- 
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ing in my time — and in God’s time. 
Did you hear Frances Willard last night ? 
Be assured that no man could have been 
heroic then who is not heroic now. Good- 
night.”’ 

One meets so often in these days impa- 
tience with the age and its conditions, 
idle longings for other times and other 
battle cries. We need to take to ourselves 
the sharp truth in the old patriot’s words. 
Today is God’s time. One who is not a 
hero now in today’s duties and conflicts, 
misses greatness, not because of condi- 
tions, but because of the cowardice of his 
own soul. — Exchange. 





PREACHERS AND POLITICS 
JOHN SNYDER. 


HENEVER a great political ques- 
tion arises in this country which is 
vitally related to grave ethical conclusions, 
a discussion is at once started as to the part 
the clergy should play in its consideration 
and settlement. The function of the pulpit 
to teach morals, as the vital and most im- 
portant element of religion, is universally 
recognized. The preacher must uphold the 
Decalogue; he must preach against mur- 
der, theft, adultery and lying. He must up- 
hold the virtues to which these vices are the 
opposites and antagonists. He may even 
publicly denounce individuals in whom 
these vices have become concrete. In per- 
tectly sate and conservative pulpits such 
illustrative individuals are usually select- 
ed trom earlier Hebrew history. But there 
has been a grewing tendency to modernize 
the sanctuary. Comparisons between 
Herod the Great and Mr. Croker are not 
infrequent; and the pregnant suggestion 
that Tammany is definitely referred to in 
that partoft the Book ot Revelation which 
speaks of the *“‘ synayogue oi Satan” is but 
mildly resented! The modern preacher 
may safely get as close to practical politics 
as the prohibition question; and in New 
England especially he is expected to de- 
nounce the saloons. But the average con- 
gregation gets nervous and anxious and 
peevish if its minister ‘‘ brings politics into 
the pulpit.” 

Three times within the last halt-century 
has the American pulpit been called to face 
the problem of a great political questio2 
complicated with serious ethical issues. 
In 1849 we went to war with Mexico tor the 
extension of slavery. The moral teatures 
of this conflict have become blurred and 
obscured to the present generation; but in 
1860 the same issues were presented with 
greater force and with a much wider sweep 
ot influence. For more than ten years pre- 
ceding this conflict a line of mora] cleavage 
ran through the entire country. It divided 
families as well as States and churches, 
Almostall the great religious denomina- 
tions were torn in half. Many individual 
congregations retained their integrity either 
by a delicate and judicious handling oj the 
subject whicb left it morally colorless, or 
else by such robust denunciation ot one side 
in the controversy thatits opponents were 
driven away from the church. 

The late Dr. Furness of Philadelphia once 
said to the present writer: ‘‘ The churches 
used to write and say, ‘Send us a preacher, 
but for heaven’s sake don’t send an aboli- 
tionist,’ and we always responded, ‘ We 
must either send you an abolitionist or 
send you a fool.’” Equally wise and saint- 
ly men were deploring the persistent bitter- 
ness of a cause which was“ rending the 
Church ot God into fragments.” Today 
the question seeins to the average man to 
have had but one moral side. No Northern 
politician, ot either party, could be brought 
to contess that he was ever anything but an 
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abolitionist. We teach our children to re- 
gard Daniel Webster’s great seventh ot 
March speech as simply a cowardly and 
servile bid tor the Southern vote! Fifty 
years ago the moral question was not so 
simple or soelementary. Noble and wise 
men, gracious and saintly women, were se- 
riously and sincerely divided in sentiment. 
While very tew leaders, North or South, 
perhaps, detended slavery on principle, yet 
John C. Calhoun, who was as conscientious 
as Abraham Lincoln, believed that its abo- 
lition would commercially ruin the South, 
and, indirectly, but disastrously, affect the 
whole country. Very many who deplored 
slavery saw every avenue to emancipation 
blocked wiih enormous difficulties. The 
“immediate, unconditional emancipation 
upon the soil” of the extreme abolition- 
ist, had the meritof great simplicity, but it 
was much like the L[rishmau’s cure for in- 
somnia, to ‘Go to bed and sleep it off.”’ 
Multitudes of good men and women were 
earnestly, religiously anxious to know 
their duty under the perplexing conditions. 
Mrs, Stowe pictures such a man in Augus- 
tine St. Clair. Itis well tor the world that 
the typical reformer cannot get all mankind 
to take his “‘certain cure.” Itis equally 
fortunate that the typical reformer is never 
absent when the general moral health needs 
attention. He may notturnish much wis- 
dom in reform, but he always furnishes its 
motive power. 

This, then, was the condition of things 
fitty years ago. The lights and shadows of 
the ethical vision, which half illumined and 
halt vexed the people, fell on the pulpit 
and the pew. In thechurches there were 
plenty of moral sneaks and cowards; 
plenty of men who “stuffed their moral 
ears with cotton,” and retused to hear what 
the Spirit might sayto the soul. But the 
great body ot the religious tolk could have 
voiced the pathetic sorrow ot Job: “Oh, 
whyis light given to aman whose way is 
hid?” And these people were grieved and 
irritated when their preachers persisted in 
agitating the question of slavery in the 





MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 


Many people are brought upto believe 
that coffee is a necessity of lite, and the 
strong hold that the drug has on the sys- 
tem makes it hard to loosen its grip even 
when one realizes its injurious eftects. 

A lady in Baraboo writes: “I had used 
coftee tor years ; it seemed one of the ne- 
cessities of lite. Atew months ago my 
health, which had been slowly tailing, be- 
came more impaired, and I knew that un- 
less relief came trom some source, I would 
soon be a physical wreck. I was weak and 
nervous, had such sick headaches, no am- 
bition, and felt tired ot life. My husband 
was also losing his health. He was trou- 
bled so much with indigestion that at times 
he could eat only a tew mouthfuls of dry 
bread. 

“We concluded that coffee was slowly 
poisoning us, and stopped it and used hot 
water. We felt somewhat better, but it 
wasn’t satisfactory. Finally we saw Post- 
um Coffee advertised, and bought a pack- 
age. I followed directions tor making 
carefully, allowing it to boil twenty min- 
utes after it came to the boiling point, and 
added cream, which turned it to the loveli- 
est rich looking and tasting drink I ever 
saw served at any table, and we have used 
Postum ever since. I gained five pounds 
in weight in as many weeks, and now teel 
well and strong in every respect. My 
headaches have gone, and I am a new 
woman. My husband’s indigestion has 
left him,and he can now eat anything.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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pulpit and presenting easy ethical solutions 
tor a problem which was puzzling the 
brains of the ablest statesman. Men felt, 
as the pulpit was protected from criti- 
cism by the shield of reverence, that it was 
not fair or just tor the preacher to become 
a partisan advocate in a political question 
about which the most conscientious people 
radically differed in opinion. 

Today the American people are facing a 
political problem which has many features 
in common with the great antislavery con- 
flict ot fifty years ago. High-minded and 
conscientious men are honestly divided 
upon a question which involves the highest 
ethical principles. After you have bleached 
the question of all personal and partisan 
selfishness, plenty of people believe that 
the torcible possession of the Philippines 
will greatly advance the religious and mor- 
al interests ot mankind. They are sincere- 
ly anxious to takeup the “ white man’s 
burden,” and spend and be spent in the 
effort to raise interior races into the bless- 
ing of Christian civilization. Multitudes 
ot other men can see nothing but brutal ag- 
gression, and a denial ot our most cherished 
political ideals,in the whole transaction. 
Of course this divided sentiment has in- 
vaded the churches. Some men don’t like 
‘‘political preaching ’’ when it tails to re- 
fiect their own political sentiments. When 
the minister preaches their kind of politics 
they call it “holding up the highest stand- 
ards of political motive.” It is “ partisan 
preaching ” when he is apt to agree with 
the other party. 

But good men and women feel that to 
present any aspect of this subject perturbs 
and distracts the sentimeyt of worship and 
produces jarring discords in the music of 
peace that should pervade the hour of Stun- 
day rest and meditation. Beyond question 
this is measurably true. In tbe old days 
churches were torn to fragments by the 
antislavery contest. The Bible becamea 
battlefield. Certain strong, aggressive 
}reachers transferred their pulpits into po- 
litical plattorms, and either drove their 
people away, or else changed them into 
Litter partisans as “strenuous” as them- 
selves. If the present political conditions 
continue to prevail, we may look for like 
results today. Political differences will 
sharpen and intensify. Consecrated preach- 
ers will grow more and more puzzled as to 
their religious duty in the premises. If 
they persistently preach upon this absorb- 
ing theme in and out of season they will 
gradually change the character ot their 
congregations, until they will preach only 
to people who agree with them upon this 
subject. And such a congregation is apt to 
be spiritually barren and unftruitful. To 
ask a preacher to consult the principle of 
expediency and be silent upon such a sub- 
ject is grotesquely absurd. He is the one 
man in the community to whom the people 
have the right to look for simple, disinter- 
ested, colorless moral judgments. To at- 
tempt to silence him when a great moral 
question is being discussed would be about 
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as wise as fora man to falsity his barom- 
eter ! 

How then shall the minister be true to the 
dignity ot his great office ; preserve his per- 
sonal integrity ; and yet avoid making his 
pulpit the mere tribune for partisan poli- 
tics? As all political morality will be or- 
ganized into the ideals and actions oft great 
parties the minister can rarely escape being 
a party man even if he would. How shall 
the great problem be solved? 

A few years ago a celebrated English 
preacher was called to a pulpit in New 
York city. Attera few months of appar- 
ently successful ministration he suddenly 
resigned and returned to his native land, 
This occasioned great surprise; and when 
he was questioned as to his reasons tor his 
resignation, he replied: ‘‘I leit America 
because I wanted more personal treedom. 
l have always been profoundly interested 
in great political questions, and I was very 
much gratified one day at receiving an in- 
vitation to attend a political meeting at 
which certain grave municipal problems 
were to be discussed. I attended the 
meeting, but was bitterly disappointed to 
find that [ was only expected to open its 
deliberations with prayer.” He quaintly 
continued : “I was quite willing to pray tor 
the good cause, but I felt that I had some- 
thing to say to my tellow Christians as well 
as to the Almighty. Now,in England alli 
well-known Dissenting clergymen are in- 
terested intensely in political questions, 
They trankly and publicly advocate the 
claims of the party which seems to them to 
represent the best political ideals. In this 
country you either expect a’clergyman to 
have no political opinions or else to keep 
them out of the public notice.” This im- 
peachment is measurably true. In England 
two-thirds, perhaps, ot the Dissenting cler- 
gy were opposed to the Boer war. They 
attended public meetings and earnestly, 
dignifiedly and strenuously opposed the 
policy of the Government. In securing all 
the great po.itical reforms in England, the 
Dissenting clergy have played a most con- 
spicuous and valuable part. The result 
has been not only the enlarging of their 
personal influence, but the deepening and 
euriching of theirown education. How 1s 
it in this country ? 

The present writer recently heard a prom- 
inent candidate for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship—a man whose political education has 
very evidently been largely confined to the 
right management of the party caucus— 
speak slightingly, even contemptuously, at 
a public banquet, of the ministerial know]l- 
edge of political affairs. He very tairly 
represented the average judgment of the 
men of practical affairs. In our early colo- 
nial and revolutionary days the American 
clergy were among the political leaders ot 
the people. Like the Jewish prophets they 
never divorced politics from religion. To- 
day we not only seek todrive politics out 
of the pulpit, but the preacher out of poli- 
tics. The American clergyman must resist 
the attempt to shut bim out of a sphere ot 
influence and activity in which the teacher 
of ethics is increasingly needed. He will 
gladly concede the point that what we call 
partisan politics may wisely be excluded 
from the pulpit, provided he is encouraged 
and applauded by the city in the right and 
duty ot frankly and publicly giving him- 
self to the privileges of citizenship. It that 
is denied him; if by unwise public senti- 
ment or unwholesome professional etiquette 
he is restricted tothe one organ of public 
expression, his pulpit, and he sometimes 
uees that organ injudiciously, then the lay- 
men, who create this public sentiment, have 
nobody to blame but themselves. Margaret 
Fuller says, somewhere, that what society 
wants today is a “‘ spiritually-minded man 
of this world.” That is what the earnest, 
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devoted and consecrated modern minister 
wants to be. And nothing will help more 
to the achievement of that end than an in- 
telligent appreciation of, and participation 
in, the splendid science of government.— 
Boston Transcript. 





Tributes to «Ben”’ Barhydt 


EV. DR. J. D. PICKLES, of West- 
field, formerly pastor of Trinity 
Church, Worcester, writes : 


**T have read Dr. King’s obituary of Ben- 
jamin Barhydt with great interest, and 
heartily approve his excellent portraiture 
of the man. One incident additional may 
be of interest to your readers. He came to 
Worcester from a distant State and arrived 
on Sunday morning. He had only time to 
suitably arrange for church, but at halt 
past ten was in Trinity Church, had handed 
his letter to the pastor, and at 11 o’clock 
was a member of Trinity! What a lesson 
to many who hold back their church letters, 
wander around to different churches to see 
which they will like best, and end by be- 
coming unattached church tramps, and 
finally backsliders from both church and 
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God. Such promptness as Ben Barhydt’s 
is worthy of emphasis and imitation.” 


And C. W. Russell, of Shrewsbury, 
writes, June 26: 


‘*T am compelled to write you a few lines 
ot appreciation for giving so much space 
in this week’s issue to the noble life and 
character of Mr. Barhydt ; also for the per- 
tect likeness of him. Upon opening the 
paper at the breakfast table this morning, 
and seeing the bright expression of this 
dear brother, it seemed like a message trom 
heaven and as if I could almost hear his 
‘glory’ shout so often heard on earth. 
The church has lost a faithful, loyal Chris- 
tian, one whom Methodism cannot well 
spare, but heaven is so much the richer, 
and we shall always remember the many, 
many hours of fellowship in Trinity 
Church, Worcester.” 





A Notable Golden Wedding Anni- 
versary 


An event closely connected with Methodism 
past and present was the golden wedding anni- 
versary of Joseph W. Breed and wife, which 
was celebrated, June 27, at the “‘old home,” 60 
South Common St., Lynn, where they were 
married and have since resided. 

Joseph Wesley Breed was born in Lynn, Oct. 
9, 1827, and is the son of Joseph Breed, of West 
Lynn, who was a prominent man in the city 
and church. He was one of the original mem- 
bers of South St. Church, and his loyalty and 
devotion to its interests continued to the end of 
life. 

Frances Elizabeth Burrill was born in Dor- 
chester, April 21, 1833,and is the daughter of 
the late Rev. Jobn T. Burrill. Mr. Burrill was 
converted at the age of seventeen in the old 
“red schoolhouse” at East Saugus under the 
ministry of Father Taylor, and joined the New 
England Conference in 1828. Among his ap- 
pointments were Ipswich, Malden, Dorchester, 
Worcester and Nantucket. Later in life he 
united with the Episcopalians, and became 
rector of the historic old Christ Church, Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breed were married on Sunday 
morniug, the ceremony being performed by the 
father of the bride, the wedding party attend- 
ing church together. Of the thirty-five who were 
present, pine are still living. They have hada 
family of seven children—Anna M., well- 
known for her active interest along the various 
lines of church work and as an occasional 
contributor to ZIoN’s HERALD; George W.., en- 
gaged in the real estate and insurance busi- 
ness; Hoa. Arthur B., who has served in both 
brancbes of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
in the Governor’s Council; Henry T., engaged 
in business with his father; Rev. Walter R., an 
alumnus of Wesleyaa University, now rector 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Laura, a former teacher in the public schools of 
Lynn, now the wife of Charles E. Walker; and 
Robert W., whv died in 1877. The baptismal 
record of these children is one in which they 
take special pride. Anna and George were 
baptized by the revered Rev. Dr. William But- 
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ler the day before he left Lynn for India to es- 
tablish the missions of the Metnodist Episcopal 
Church; Arthur by Rev. Wm. R. Clark, D. D. ; 
Henry by the sainted Rev. Geo. M. Steele; 
Walter and Laura by Chaplain J. W. F. 
Barnes ; and Robert by the brilliant and schol- 
arly Dr. Fales Henry Newhall. There are six 
grandchildren —two girls and four boys. 

Mr. Breed is the oldest grocer in Lynn, having 
been engaged in business fifty-three years. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Breed have lived quiet lives and 
are bighly respected in the community, Mr. 
Breed for his business integrity, and Mrs. Breed 
for her domestic virtues. They have been mem- 
bers of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
since their marriage. 





Vermort Epworth League Con. 
vention 


The opening session of the Vermont Epworth 
League annual mass convention was held in 
Trinity Church, Montpelier, Wednesday even- 
ing, June 25, beginning shortly after 7 o’clock. 
The music by the convention chorus, led by 
Rev. L. K. Willman, pastor of Trinity Church, 
consisted of well-known hymns. A solo was 
rendered by Mrs. Richard Bradley, and the 
chairman, H. H. Morgan, president of Montpe- 
lier District, introduced Rev. W. M. Newton, 
presiding elder of that district, who offered 
prayer. Rev. L. K. Willman spoke upon the 
theme, “ What is the Purpose of this Conven- 
tion?” opening his remarks with words of wel- 
come to the delegates and visitors. The conven- 
tion sermon was the principal feature of this 
first session, delivered by Rev. F. J. McUonnell, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who took for his text John 
9: 19, and had as his theme, *“‘ The Silence of 
Jesus.” He said the silence of Jesus, on many 
occasions, “ signified His self-control.’’ Asolo by 
Herbert Chapman, and the benediction by Rev. 
R. F. Lowe, closed the first session of the con- 
vention. 

The decorations were large potted ferns 
around the frontof the platform and red and 
white bunting streamers, with a large emblem 
of the League covering nearly the whole front 
of the pipe organ. 

Thursday morning the convention opened at 
& o’clock with district meetings, all of which 
adjourned to Trinity Chureh for an “ hour of 
inspiration,” in which Rev. C. 8. Nutter, presid- 
ing elder of St. Albans District, was the princi- 
pal speaker, giving a very inspiring talk. A 
pleasant feature of the forenoon sessiop wus the 
* greeting’ and “good-will” brought to the 
convention personally by Rev. Guy C. Lamson 
for the “Vermont Baptist Young People’s 
Union,” and Rev. W. A. Morrison for the * Ver- 
mont Christian Endeavor Union.’ An hour 
was occupied in open parliament discussing 
League work and conditions, which proved 
very helpful to all interested. Miss Josephine 
S. Fisk, superintendent of the New England 
Deaconess Home, Boston, was then introduced 
and spoke very interestingly on the deaconess 
movemecrt and “How to Bring the Masses to 
Christ.” 

The afternoon session opened with the presi- 
dent of St. Johnsbury District, Rev. H. G. Mc- 
Glauflin, in the chair. Following a prayer and 
praise service Dr. F. D. Gamewell was intro- 
duced, and gave an exhaustive resume of his 
experiences during the siege of Pekin and the 
Boxer uprising in China, after which the open 
parliament on the topic, * How can the League 
Assist in Increasing the Missionary Contribu- 
tion of the Church?” was given into the hands 
of Dr. Gamewell for discussion. The com- 
mittee were called on for their reports, and 
they were read and adopted. The committee 
on nomination presented the names of C. S. 
Andrews, Barre, for president; Miss Flora 
Morse, Waterbury, secretary; and Mr. Bruce 
McDonald, Montpelier, treasurer, of the State 
organization for the ensuing year, all of whom 
were elected. 

The Junior League hour, conducted by Mrs. 
Fred L. Paige, of Barre, was extremely inter- 
esting, and tbe forty or more children under 
her care showed careful training. 

The evening session was opened with music 
by the chorus choir of sixty singers, who 
marched twice around the church singing, 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Brief peti- 
tions of prayer were offered, after which 
the president, Rev. L. Olin Sherburne, intro- 
duced Rev. Junius E. Mead, of Burlington, who 
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League Principles and the State.”” He spoke of 
Lone lutense individuality that prevails among 
the masses, and said the work of the Epworth 
League is to bring about the “‘ universal broin- 
erhood”’ of humanity. Short testimonies were 
given as to “ How the Convention bh\s Helped 
Us,”’ and then the services closed with the Miz- 
pah benediction. C. 8. ANDREWS, Pres. 





Maine State Epworth League Con- 
vention 


The delegates fairly “rained” down upon 
Livermore Falls, Me., Thursday, June 26, but 
under the efficient management of the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, Mr. T. O. 
Shipley, all were quickly conducted to the 
bomes where they were entertained. 

The president called the convention to order 
at 2 o’clock, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
W. H. Foster, the oldest Methodist clergyman 
and the oldest Epworthian in the State. Ad- 
dresses of welcome by C. M. Brown, M. D., and 
Rev. J. R. Clifford were responded to by R. W. 
Richards, president of the State League. The 
convention sermon was delivered by Rev. G. H, 
Spencer, of East Boston. His subject was, 
* Being a Disciple.” Said he: “ The primary, 
pervasive, permanent idea of Christian life is 
that of discipleship. Discipleship means to bea 
learner. If a teacher be truly az educator, he 
desires that as many as possible of tbe pupils in. 
his class shall see not only the facts and the 
principles which bind them together, but longs 
that there shall be awakened in them a glow of 
responsiveness to the truth such as thrills his 
own soul. Jesus Christ was a teacher after this 
sort. Then I should be docile and patient and 
willing to wear out my life and break my heart 
to Jearn the lessons He wouldteach. Only thus 
can I be a disciple.’’ 

At 7.30, Rev. W. F. Berry delivered an address 
on the “ The Christian and the State,” in which 
he emphasized the importance of the State, 
and said :** The men we elect to office will give 
to the office the color of their own character. If 
we want ideal government, we must have ideal 
men. The great need in the State is that the 
Christian people shall federate themselves to- 
gether and stand firm against corruption in 
any form.” 

At the close of the address the delegates ad- 
journed to the prettily decorated vestry, where a 
social and refreshing hour was enjoyed by all. 

A goodly number attended the sunrise prayer- 
meetiug Friday morning, conducted by Rev. 
A. T.Craig. At9o’clock, Rev. H. B. Haskell, of 
Dexter, gave an excellent address on “ The 
Epworthian View-point.” “ The Coming Reviv- 
al”’ was the subject of Rev. E.S. J. McAllister’s 
address. “The coming revival,” said the 
speaker, * will be characterized by a new ethi- 
cal perspective. Things are not right or wrong 
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because somebody or the church has labeled 
them so, but only when measured by motive 
and result. These alone determine the praise- 
worthiness of any person. The coming revival 
will further be characterized by“ new concep- 
tion of Christiantty. We ought to go forth and 
give something out of our lives to God. The 
service we shall render to God in the coming 
revival will be the service that we render to our 
fellow-men.” 

Following this address the annual business 
meeting was held, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 8 
L. Porter, Bangor ; secretary, Miss Alice M. Lord, 


Portland; treasurer, Frank M. Strout, Port- 
land; vice-presidents, E. C. H. Smith, Gardi- 
ner, Miss Maud E. Nichols, Bucksport, Miss 


Nettie L. Haney, Bangor, Mr. WUrin Frost, Au- 
gusta; Junior League superintendent, Mrs. W. 
P. Lord, Farmington. The secretary reported 
107 chapters, with an aggregate membership of 
about 5,39. The invitation of the Dexter 
League to bold the convention with them pext 
year was accepted by a unanimous vote. 

Friday afternoon was given uptothe consid- 
eration of Junior work. Tbe music was fur- 
nished by the children, and two earnest, prac- 
tical addresses were given —the first by Mrs. 
Annie E. Smiley,un the“ Value of a Child,” 
and tbe second by Miss Sarah M. Story on the 
«“ Work of the Church among the Children.” 
These were followed by a conference of pastors 
and Junior workers, conducted by Mrs. Smiley. 

The evening service opened with an anthem 
by a fine chorus choir, led by G. H. Rand, M. D., 
chairman of the musiccommittee. The music 
was throughout the convention an unusually 
fine feature. The audience were then privileged 
to listen to Miss Mae Chisho]m as she sang one 
of ber sweet songs and spoke a few earnest 
words concerning the deaconess work. Rev. C. 
H. Stackpole, of Melrose, Mass., gave an address 
on the topic, ‘* Whois my Brother?” He de- 
clared that “ Self-sacrifice is the very heart of 
the Gospel. We must come down out of our 
heavens of wealth and ease and culture, and 
pour out of ourselves for others. My prayer for 
us as an Epworth League is that we may have 
our hearts filled with this spirit of mercy and 
help, and that it may pervade our every-day 
lives.”’ 

The consecration service with which the con- 
vention closed was considered by many the best 
service of the convention, and as we reluctantly 
* turned our backs upon the pretty village whose 
scenery had so charmed us and whose people 
had shown us such cordial bospitality, we de- 
clared with one voice that the ninth annual 
convention of the Maine State Epworth League 


wes the best yet. 
ALICE M. LORD, Sec. 


THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 

Portland, Congress St.—The pastor recently 
baptized 22 children and one youth. He hasa 
flourishing class of probationers. The Lindsay 
Memorial Bible Class for young men has 
twenty members, and there is a similar class 
for young women. The Sunday-schoo! Is stead- 
ily growing, the average attendance since Con- 
ference being 345. The pastor, Rev. W. 8S. 
Bovard, gave the Commencement address at 
the Gorbam Normal School on **Soul Awaken- 
ing.’ It was highly praised by tbe large and 
intelligent audience that listened to It. 


Preachers’ Picnic. —The Methodist preachers 
of Portiand and vicinity, with their families 
and friends, numbering in all thirty-four, en- 
joyed their annual clam-bake at Great Dia- 
mond Island, Monday, June 23. The weather 
was perfect, the dinner cooked to the satisfac- 
tion of all, and the entire trip very enjoyable. 
Quoits and other out-door games were enjoyed 
by the veterans as well as by the “ boys.” 


Old Orchard and Saco Ferry. — Both charges 
are pleased with their new pastor, Rev. F. A. 
Leitch. Large congregations enjoy his sermons 
every Sabbath. New chairs have been pur- 
chased by the Saco Ferry Church. Rev. I. Luce 
is now residing at Old Orchard and enters 
heartily into the work of the church here. He 
reports that he has already received $50 for the 
Preacbers’ Aid Fund from Rev. John Collins, 
proceeds of his lectures. 


Kezar Falls. — Rev. F. C. Potter is, as usual, 
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energetically pushing every part of the eburch 
work. The quarterly conference temperance 
committee holds public meetings every month. 
A large collection was taken for Education on 
Children’s Day when a fine program was cred- 
itably carried out. Rev. John Collins lectured 
here recently, securing a good contribution for 
the superannuates. All this good work is done 
in spite of the fact that the pastor is not enjoy- 
ing good health, He needs the prayers of his 
brethren for renewed physical strength 


Portland, Chestnut St. —The trustees are plan- 
ning extensive repairs on the church property 
to cost about $8,000. More than half the sum is 
already pledged. 


Saco. — Rev. J. T. Crosby now holds a preach- 
ing service on Sabbath evenings. Congrega- 
tions are large and the change seems to be 
cheerfully accepied by the majority. The 
gradual abolition of the Sunday night prayer- 
meeting seems a serious loss, but is coming to 
be quite general. The Epworth League holds 
its devotional service on Tuesday evening in 
connection with the regular church prayer- 
meeting. Tne pastor gave the Memorial Day 
oration and the address before the grammar 
scbool graduates. Children’s Day was observed 
on Sabbath morning with large audience and 
collection and interesticg program. Finances 
are in good shape. There is no debt on the 
church, as reported in the Minutes by some 
mistake of the publishers. 


Deaconess Home.— The board of managers 
met at Chestnut Street vestry, Monday, June 30, 
and organized. Committees were appointed 
and plans adopted for an active campaign. Miss 
Crouse,a graduate of the Deaconess Training 
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School in Washington, is under orders for Port- 
land, and is ready to come as soon as the man- 
agers send for her. The Home will be opened 
early in September. Churches, Leagues, W. H. 
M.S. auxiliaries, and individuals are requested 
to send at once pledges of cash to support the 
work. The whole Maine Conference is intensely 
interested in this enterprise. Its success means 
very much for Maine Methodism. 


Biddeford. — As usual, excellent reports were 
given at the first yuarterly conference. That of 
the treasurer, Miss Mabelle G. Roberts, wus a 
model. Every month statements of the finan- 
cial condition of the church are placed in 
the pews. Rev. Charles M. Hodgsdon, a local 
preacher of this church, is supplying at Oak 
Ridge. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, is to 
spend August in Philadelphia and supply Arch 
St. Church. 


Clark Memorial, Wood/fords.—Rev. W. 8S. 
Jones, D. D., and wife, are to celebrate their 
golden wedding, July 22. Their many friends in 
their former charges will doubtless rejoice in 
the opportunity to join with the children of this 
worthy couple in celebrating this anniversary. 

E. O. T. 


Augusta District 


Augusta. — This church is baving prosperity 
under the leadership of Rev. H. E. Dunnack, 
who is in close touch with his people. The Sun- 
day-school now has a membership of about 200, 
which is a marvelous increase over the past 
record. Good congregations greet the pastor 
day and evening, and religious interest is not 
waning. All bills are paid to date, and an in- 
crease of $100 has been made in the pastor’s sal- 
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ary. Everything is delightfully pleasant, and 
all think that Mr. Dunnack js the man forthe 
place. Several are awaiting baptism and 
eburch reception. Good reports come from the 
Epworth League and the kindergarten of the 
Sunday-scbool. All departments are on the up- 
grade. 


North Augusta. — Rev. E. 8. Cudworth is the 
pastor, and he and his wife are doing a good 
work among this people. This is one of our 
country charges which is strictly a farming 
community — four miles from the capital city. 
A fine congregation comes from these farm 
homes on Sunday morning to hear the Word 
expounded. No more loyal people are to be 
found anywhere. They are enjoying the labors 
of Mr. Cudworth very much, and he and his 
family are bappy in serving the people. Here 
we found all expenses paid to date, with a pro- 
spective increase in the pastor’s salary. We 
are looking for a revival of the Lord’s work at 
no distant day. 


Livermore Falis. — We tound things in a flour- 
ishing condition here. The pastor and his fam- 
ily received a warm welcome for the third year 
and all conditions betoken a prosperous term. 
Tre Sunday-school has made great growth 
within the past two years, and now numbers 
over two hundred. Many city churches cannot 
count as many in their Sunday-schools. Dr. 
Cc. W. Brown, the popular superintendent, bas 
this work at beart and makes his presence and 
Christian iufiuence felt in the school. This, 
coupled with the fact that he bas a noble corps 
of teachers, backed in the work by oneof the 
best pastors and ministers that the Lord has in 
His work, makes the school an assured factor in 
aggressive work. The Home Department has 
50 enrolled, and the Cradle Roll, 20. The Ep- 
worth League isa mighty force, under God, for 
Spiritual work. Itisa body, not in name only, 
but in power. The young people in this 
church are the pastor’s body-guard— minute 
men and women for service. Mr. Frank Brown 
is the efficient president. The League now 
numbers 100. The Junior League follows hard 
after, with a membership of 40, under the core 
ot Mrs. Maude Rich, who has the needed quali- 
fications for this work. The Mercy and Help 
department is in evidence everywhere in time 
of need. Class-meetings are well attended, and 
the veteran class-leader, A. D. Brown, is much 
encouraged. This isachurch where they ‘do 
things up brown.” Not only is the Sun- 
day-school superintendent and class-leader a 
Brown, but the organist and four members of 
the choir are Browns, all consistent members 
of the church. The pastor, Rev. J. R. Clifford, 
has during the past quarter received in full 7 
from probation and 2 by certificate, and taken 
on probation 3, baptized 6,and made 210 pas- 
toral visits. At the first quarterly conference 
his salary was raised $50, for which we are glad. 
Pastor and people are one for Christ. 


East Livermore and Fayette. — Here we found 
the young preacher, Rev. F. O. Winslow, and his 
good wife in labors abundant. They visit from 
house to house, and the people gladly receive 
them. Mrs. Winslow, witb a lady assistant, 
goes out two and one-half miles to Strickland’s 
Ferry and holds a Sunday-school every Sunday 
afternoon. Here thirty come together for study 
ofthe Word; itis all the religious servive they 
have, and the people enjoy it much. Mr. 
Winsiow is making himself useful by helping 
others. The people enjoy his sermons and his 
pastoral visits. Ihis charge has been so de- 
pleted by death that it has greatly affected the 
financial strength as well as tbe spiritual help; 
but this adversity does not hinder the work, 
and with the characteristics of the people — 
push and good religion—we find a growing 
interest in church matters. All bills are paid 
to date, which is quite good evidence of pros- 
perity. May the good Lord bless this pastor and 
people, and may this year witness many con- 
versions and the church be greatly built up! 

Personal. — At East Livermore lives our good 
brother, Rev. S. D. Brown, now superannuated, 
yet in good health anda great help and inspira 
tion to the church. At the present time he is 
passing into the valley of affliction over the 
prospective immediate death of his only son, 
Frank, who lies dangerously ill with consump- 
tion. He bas recently sought Christ, and been 
baptized, which is a great comfort to bis father. 
Pray for this good man and the wife of this son, 
and tbat God may give sustaining help to the 
sick one! 

Rev.J. P. Cole, another superannuated brother 
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of this same quarterly conference, is now under 
the cloud of apoplexy at Chebeague Island. It 
will be remembered by his friends that we cele- 
brated his golden wedding on May 9. Then he 
was in his usual health, and enjoyed the occa- 
sion very much. Though far on the western 
side of life, yet he was cheerful and happy; but 
now his mixd is clouded, and very little hope is 
given that he will ever be any better. But God 
knows best. Let our prayers ascend in behalf 
of the dear wife, with whom he has walked for 
fifty years, and for the dutiful son and family, 
who live at East Livermore. 

Rev. W. H. Foster, at Livermore Falls, the 
ninety-years-young Epworth Leaguer, is enjoy- 
ing very good health, church services and re- 
ligion, with maay other blessings. Mrs. Foster 
is remarkably smart for one of her years, enter- 
taining company and doing her own work. 
May the Lord bless our aged friends everywhere! 
We love the fathers and mothers in Israel. 

The eldest son of Rev. J. R. Clifford, of Liver- 
more Falls, was taken sick with rheumatic 
trouble in his feet while at work at Woodfords, 
Maine, the week before Conference, and came 
home the first of that week. He has had a very 
hard and painful time since, having passed 
through rheumatic fever, which has left him 
nearly helpless. Our very soul was deeply 
touched when we saw the father wheeling the 
s0D around town because he has not the use of 
his limbs. All are praying for his full recovery 
to health and strength. We hope soon that in- 
stead of a wheel chair he will be able to propel 
himself in a natural way. This isa care worthy 
of sym petby and prayer. God bless Mr. Clifford 
and family! 


Camp-meetings. — There are three on the dis- 
trict — East Livermore, beginning Aug. 18, 
Strong, Aug. 18, and North Anson, Aug. 25. 
Plan to attend one or more of these camps. 


Wanted. — The name of the president and 
membership of your League, also the name of 
superintendent and membership of your 
Junior League. This information is needed 
at once. Let pastors see to it that the presid- 
ing elder bas his wants supplied immediately, 
and he will greatly appreciate it. 


DEAR BRETHREN OF THE DISTRICT: I pre- 
sume ere this you have received your appor- 
tionments. We have endeavored to have uni- 
formity of avportion ments throughout the Con- 
ference. Ifthere is anything short of this, it is 
a mistake of the head and not the heart. We 
wish to exhort every preacher on the district to 
do his best to raise every dollar that has been 
given him to raise. Let no preacher got» the 
next Conference without something in every 
blank ; and do not plan to put that something 
tbere yourself, for the sake of saying, “ All col- 
lections taken,” but make a legitimate fight for 
every benevolent object. No one will have 
done his fall duty until he has presented 
each claim intelligently before his people. 
Take the General Conference collection this 
year. You may think it best to get it by sub- 
scription, also the others, but in whatever way 
you obtain the money,do not neglect to pre- 
sent, explain,and enforce publicly the great 
benevolent claims of our church. Some pas- 
tors are themselves at fault for deficiencies, and 
not the people, for the people are willing to 
help when they know what is wanted. Do not 
put off the General Conference apportionment 
till next year, thinking you will let the next 
fellow get that, for you may have it to take if 
you give the next man your place. No, get it 
this year, and send it to its proper place. 
Brothers, leave nothing undone for another 
year that ought to be done this. Let every 
month be a witness that you bave presented a 
benevolent claim, till you Lave covered the last 
one. C. A. 8. 


Lewiston District 


Fryeburg and Stowe. — Rev. E. F. Doughty has 
entered upon his fourth year, and on alternate 
Sundays preaches in the morning at Sweden. 
The congregations are larger than heretofore, 
and there is a deepening of the spiritual life. 
At the Harbor the congregations are uniformly 
good ; at Stowe the increase is marked. The in- 
dications are that the year will bea good one. 
The present arrangement requires much work, 
but both the pastor and his wife are willing to 
work for and with a people that are glad to work 
for the cause of Christ. 


East North Yarmouth. — Rev. F. Grovenor, 
one of our veterans, is supplying this charge. 
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Here, too, the congregations are very good for 
so scattered acommunity. The Sunday-school 
and social meetings are also growing in num- 
bers and interest, and signs of spiritual quick. 
ening are manifest. The pastor is doing faithful 
pastoral work; he has also established a week- 
night service in an adjoining town. It would 
seem that the outlook for this charge is as 
bright as it has been for a long time. 


Gorham, N. H.— Rev. E. W. Kennison and 
family find themselves among a loyal and royal 
people. The business ts not such as it has been 
in other days, but the people appear to be full of 
courage and pluck. We expect to have some- 
thing to report soon in reference to improve- 
ments in the property. The pastor has been 
called upon to preach several special sermons. 
On Children’s Day 175 were present in the morn: 
ing and 200 in the evening, and 10 children were 
baptized. There have been some recent addi- 
tions to the membership. These are’ a few of 
the numerous indications of a goud year. 


West Paris. — This is Rev. R. A. Rich’s third 
year, and he and his family are highly esteemed 
on all parts of this large charge. Our first 
quarterly conference was held on June 18, but at 
this busy season all parts of the charge were 
well represented. Among others were Sister 
Minard, the evangelist, who is now eighty years 
old; also Mrs. Benson, an elderly lady. They 
rode several miles in the evening to attend the 
service. At West Paris and at North Paris con- 
gregations, collections und interest are on the 
increase. The people at West Paris keep their 
buildings in such excellent condition that lack 
of paint or any dilapidation is very conspicuous, 
so the ladies are hustling to secure money to 
paint both parsonage and church. Three 
Sunday-schools and three class-meetings are 
sustained. At Greenwood the interest lan- 
guishes; many have moved away, and other 
things tend to discourage. But the charge on 
the whole seems to be decidedly on the up- 
grade. 


South Paris. — Here people are moving iu and 
not out. It is many years since our church has 
had such a steady flood-tide of prosperity on all 
lines. Probably no pastor in the Conference is 
better pleased with his lot than Rev. A. W. 
Pottle : and the people are equally well pleased. 
Since Conference 8 have been received on pro- 
bation and 7 by certificate. The Sunday-schoo) 
is large, the League is prospering, and the 
Junior League, under the superintendency of 
Mrs. Pottle, is doing finely. At the preaching 
service nearly every seat is taken, and large 
numbers attend the social services. The pas- 
tor has made 100 calls and his wife 0. But 
she does the housework. During the pastorate 
of Rev. I. A. Bean one of the finest parson- 
ages in the Conference was erected. Somv 
thought the location a poor one ; but each time 
we visit here the more we are impressed with 
the uniqueness and beauty of the location. It 
is retired and quiet, with a fine grove in front 
anda vegetable garden in the rear ; and yet it is 
only a few minutes’ walk to the centre of the 
village. When the house was built such a fine 
job of plastering was done that no paper was 
put on; but since Conference the lower part has 
been papered in fine style. Un the walls of the 
vestry hangs, witb others, the portrait of Father 
Deering, father of that princely layman, Wm. 
Deering. A sister, Miss Mary, spends her sum- 
mers at the fine old homestead. 


Norway.— Here, too, the pleasantest rela- 
tions exist between pastor and people. Rev. 
B. F. Fickett and his wife are great workers, 
and both are in the enjoyment of excellent 
health (this has not always been the case). Our 
visit there was on class-meeting night, and 
more than fifty were present. The Sunday- 
school averages 81. Recently 3 have joined by 
letter, and 4 have been baptized. Congrega- 
tions are large, and finances prosperous, Mrs. 
Fickett hasa fine Junior League. On June 20, 
the pastor reported 133 calls. 


Lewiston, Hammond St.—The pastor, Rev. 
.G. D. Holmes, had made 115 calis up to June 13. 
The Sunday-school averages 60. Three have 
professed conversion, 1 joined on probation, 
and some are soon to be baptized. The salary 
was advanced $100. If this can be done each 
year for a few years, tae salary will be all right. 


Yarmouth. — Rev. C. A. Brooks is the only 
man who is serving his sixth year. His people 
gave bim and his wife the largest and most en- 
thusiastic reception of the pastorate so far. A 
fine entertainment was provided, and refresh- 
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ments were served. The congregations are 
larger than ever, the Sunday-school has an av- 
erage of twenty more than last year, and several 
have requested prayers. Children’s Day serv- 
ices were of great interest and success. 


Auburn. — We were privileged to be present at 
tbe Children’s Day exercises on June 22. This 
cbarch has not only a goodly number of strong 
business and professional men, but it is rich in 
its large number of children and young people. 


Bowdoin Col'ege Commencement. — Many nota- 
bles were in attendance. Some of the alumni 
were present who had not been bere for thirty 
years. Among tbe most noted were Gen. How- 
ard, Chief Justice Fuller, and Hon. T. B. Reed. 
Mr. Reed’s address was very able and gave great 
satisfaction. President Hyde’s reception was a 
orilliant affair. Mr. and Mrs. Hyde were assist- 
ed by Gov. Hilland wife. Fifty-one young men 
were graduated. Of this number Brunswick’s 
quota was 4 and Portland’s 13. Quite a sprink- 
ling are from Methodist families. A. S. L. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


West Campion and Elisworth. — This is a new 
union. West Campton isa Free Baptist church 
that asked for a Methodist pastor. It 1s less 
itban three miles from Elisworth and makes a 
very pleasant charge. They take to the Metho- 
dist man as if they bad always been used to it. 
Rev. A. H. Drury bas been very kindly received 
and is happy in serving this people. 


West Thornton. — Kev. A. W. Frye is the new 
pastor bere. He bas made a good impression 
on the people. His work, has been hindered 
somewhat by the poor health of his wife. She 
is under the doctor’s care, and all hope a speedy 
improvement. This church has been bereaved 
in the death of one of their best men — Mr. 
Woodbury. He was one of the original mem- 
vers of this church, and one of the most devout 
and spiritual. An interesting fact became 
known after his death. There is a spot some 
distance from the house where he went every 
day, twoor three times, to pray. The ground is 
worn down smooth where his knees pressed, 
and the rail where he placed his bands is not 
only smooth, but worn in. For thirty years 
tbis was his practice. 


Littleton. — Rev. T. E. Cramer is well and 
ac‘ive in bis work. Everything is prosperous. 
Mrs. Cramer’s fatLer and mother are to make 
their home with them. The former’s enfeebled 
condition incapacitates him for service asa 
pastor. He was serving a Baptist church in 
Connecticut. 


White Mountain Ministerial Association. — 
This name was given at the period of the past 
when there was plenty of time to pronounce it. 
Today they would cut it short somehow. It was 
given in 1856, at which time the Association was 
organized. The place was the study of the 
Methodist parsonage in Bethlehem, and the 
moving spirit was Rev. C. U. Dunning. With 
him were associated Rev. James Adams, pastor 
at Lancaster, Rev. James M. Hartwell, at 
Whitefield, and Rev. J. P. Stinchfield, at Little- 
ton. It was a very pleasant thing to have the 
founder present after the lapse of forty-six 
years. It is a new and different Bethlehem 
from what he saw at thattime. Not much of 
the old remains, and very few of the people. 
The new church edifice is a delight. At this sea- 
son of the year the congregations are on the in- 
crease. Rev. William Ramsden, the pastor, 
Speaks very cheerily ot all the work, aud the 
people are just as cheerful. 

The Preacbers’ Meeting brought out fifteen of 
the brethren, and the work was well varried on. 
There was considerable variety in the program, 
and all seemed to enjoy it. Provision was made 
for all the preachers in the summer botels, so 
that all these men can truthfully assert they 
bave been to the mouctains this season. In ad- 
dition to the pleasure of the meeting, the pastor 
bad planned a trip up Mt. Agassiz, and also had 
secured the courtesy of the golf links. Tuesday 
afternoon a company of about a dozen climbed 
the mountain and were charmed witb the view. 
Everything was in full view except the summit 
of Mt. Washington, though we could see some 
distance above Jacob’s Ladder. Away to the 
west the outlines of Camel’s Hump and Mt. 
Mansfield in Vermont were visible. God hasa 
wonderful worid for His children to look at and 
enjoy. Only four of the brethren could remain 
to try their band on the links, but they enjoyed 
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it. One of them tried to test which was the 
harder, his head or a golf ball. It (we mean the 
ball) came whizzing through the air, and acer- 
tain head which was in a direct line with it re- 
ceived the full force. That head dropped as if 
hit with a grape-shot. An examination showed 
only a slight cut, with some swelling, and the 
fellow who owned that head went on with the 
game. Every man who was there would be glad 
to go to Bethlehem again. The next meeting is 
to be in Stark the latter part of September, and 
the winter meeting will be in Lisbou. We will 
have to increase the number during the year to 
accommodate all the churches that want us. 


Grange. — Pians are formulated to build a 
kitchen at the church. Most of the money is on 
subscription. The Children’s Day service here 
is reported as one of the very best. 


Lancaster. — Signs of increased spiritual life 
are bere. The pastor notes these with pleasure. 
The kindergarten depsrtment of the Sunday- 
school is flourishing. Rev. J. L. Felt has been 
granted a vacation of four Sundays, most of 
which will be spent in New Jersey with his 
daughter. 


Sympathy. — The Conference will readily give 
it to Rev. kK. R. Wilkins in his great affliction — 
the loss of his wife. She had suffered much for 
a long time. 


French Mission. — This is not in our territory, 
but probably we may be forgiven if we do tres- 
pass a bit. We were permitted to be present at 
a social they helda few evening ago, and noted 
some things of interest. It is five years since 
we ceased our visits here. Many of those whom 
we saw then are gone and new ones are in their 
places. Nearly one hundred were present, but 
not over five faces were familiar. A large per- 
centage were yuung people; probably thirty 
were children. They were a fine-looking com- 
pany, well-dressed, and seemed very intelligent. 
We especially noted the good order of the 
children ; there was no racing and shouting and 
climbing over seats, as we have s@en in some of 
our American churenes. A few Roman Catho- 
lics were present. Evidently Rev. E. J. Palisoal 
has a strong hold here. 


The New Tabernacie at the Weirs is nearly 
completed. It will bea beautiful building, and 
when tbe seats and lights arein will not have 
its equal anywherein theState. The W.C.T. U. 
of all New England will hold an Institute here, 
July 10-14. An interesting program is being 
prepared for the occasion. 


Church Extension Collection.—The sooner 
the brethren take their offering and forward to 
the treasurer at Philadelphia, the sooner Beech- 
er Falls can secure its donation and be relieved 
of the payment of interest. The help comes 
here only as the money goes there. 


Alexundria. — The hopeful part of this charge 
is the west portion, where the pastor, Rey. A. H. 
Reed, holds services in a school-house. Often- 
times tbe house is packed, and at tbe Children’s 
Day concert it was not only full inside, but was 
crowded outside about entry and windows. The 
elder visited them recently, and found 48 in the 
little school-house, ranging in ages from sev- 
enty-one years to four months, Of the latter class 
there were four. It was an interesting sight to 
see the man of seventy-one, with the bopefui of 
four months in his arms, manipulating 4 nurs- 
ing bottle while the buxom mother was busy 
superintending the Sunday-school, and later 
was organist for the public service. She wasa 
bright and earnest woman, with evident execu- 
tive ubility. There has been a good work otf 
grace here, and they are all heartily interested 
in their meeting. In the village there is a 
markeu indifference in the work. A few, chiefiy 
women, carry it on. The pastor laments the 
condition and hopes for better things. 


Bristol. — Rev. L. D. Bragg is busily engaged 
in the work here. Congregations keep up quite 
well. An interesting part of the Sunday-school 
is the primary department, in charge of the | 
pastor's wife. A week or twoago a class was 
graduated into the senior school. Finances are 
in an improved condition. 


Moultonboro,. — Rev. J. E. Sweet is on his third 
year’s work here. Up to the first of July he had 
made over seventy calls on his people. Fi- 
nancesto date are well in band. Repairs on 
the vestry are talked of. The summer guests 
are appearing, though the season has been very 
wet and cool. 


Sandwich. — Extensive repairs have been 
made in the parsonage. The pastor and his 
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family have been very cordially received. 
Whoever knows Rev. R. E. Thompson, is 
assured that there is no idler in this field. Early 
and late he is busy — early in his garden, late in 
his pastoral work. He has made 200 calls. One 
day he drove his automobile (as one of the 
brethren called his bicycle) fifty-four miles to 
call on only four of his parishioners. He has 
taken'several of the collections and they come 
up to a point probably beyond what ‘they 
ever did: $16 for Children’s Day, and $) Church 
Extension, with the Conference claimants not 
ready to be recorded. Everything moves well, 
and all are looking for great results. 


Wanted, Books.— Have you any of the books 
required for the first or second year’s local 
preacher's course of study, that you will either 
loan or give away? Let this presiding elder 
have them for some of the brethren whose pay 
is so Small they cannot support their families 
and still buy the books. It will beareal heip 
to some men. Send them or give them at the 
quarterly visit. 


The Cold Summer.—Judge Mason, now 92 
years old, says he has never seen a summer 80 
cool as the present one since 1816, when there 
was snow enough for sleighing in June and ice 
froze thick in July. They calledit “the year 
without a summer.” 


Rural Free Delivery changes addresses very 
frequently these days. With July 1 anew route 
starts from Woodsville to cover all the territory 
of Swiftwater. So it changes the address of 
Rev. W. A. Hudson from that place to “ Woods- 
ville, R. F. D., No. 2.” His correspondents 
should note the chanze. 


First Round Completed. — It is not often that 
churches are found better satisfied with the 
preachers than they are on Concord District this 
year. We have not heard one word of com- 
plaint concerning either old pastors or new. 
Wonder if all the preachers are satisfied ? Their 
people don’t know it if they are not. Wise 
men they are to be judiciously quiet about 
these things, while vigorously active in spirit- 
ual things! We expect a good year. B. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 


East Machias Circuit. — Rev. M. 8S. Bowles is 
“hard at it and always at it.” A fine company 
gathered for preaching and quarterly confer- 
ence on Saturday evening. Four were received 
to fall membership. Sunday morning, not- 
withstanding a heavy rain, Mr. Bowles pro- 
posed to start for Connecticut Mills, some twelve 
miles away, and, as the presiding elder is not in 
the habit of backing down, wewent. We were 
well paid by being privileged to preach to a 
very good congregation and baptize four chil- 
dren. Two were received in full here, also. 
Dinner over, Pastor Bowles calied for his storm 
steed again,and out we went into the rain 
towards Whiting Village; but two miles short 
of that point the rain fell in such torrents that 
even Bowles gave it up,and we turned our 
backs to the storm and started for Machias, our 
evening appointment. 


Machias. — In pouring rain about sixteen met 
in Epworth League, and from fifty to sixty lis- 
tened to asermon by the elder. Rev. 1. H. W. 
W barff left before the service was over, for 
Middletown, Conn., where he was to sit on the 
board of trustees, represent our Conference, 
and enjoy class reunion. He reports class- 
meeting doubled in attendance (over a year 














Sent Free for Asking 


Liquid Veneer has no equal as a dressing 
tor your Piano or Furniture. It is equally 
as good for fine wood work or hard wood 
floors, imparting that new lustrous appear- 
ance and finishso much desired. Easily 
applied with a soit cloth, itis a great and 
cheap labor saver, the housekeeper’s friend. 
It will not harm the finest piano or any ar- 
ticle, but gives a beautiful finish wherever 
used. To quickly introduce this prepara- 
tion into a million homes, we will send a 
trial bottle tree and prepaid to any reader of 
Zi1on’s HERALD. Write at once to the Buf- 
talo Specialty Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., fora 
trial bottleot Liquid Veneer. Ut costs you 
nothing. 
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ago), and the finances for the year four-fifths 
subscribed. 


Brooksville. — The Bucksport Ministerial 
Association met on one part of this charge, in 
connection with the dedication of a gem of a 
church costing upwards of $1,500 and seating 
200 people. All the bills had beeu met, except 
$40, before the day of dedication. To cover this 
deficiency $53 was quickly given. Four ser- 
mons of a very high order were preached by 
Revs. F. V. Stanley, C. Garland, J. H. Irvine, and 
8. L. Hanscom. The closing sermon was deliv- 
ered by the presiding elder. At every session of 
this meeting the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit were manifested in a marked degree. 
At each evening service there were several 
seekers of salvatior. 


Ministerial Association (Eastern Division).— 
In spite of the diversion of a political conven. 
tion and “ Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Circus,” 
Machias proved a very pleasant place for the 
Ministerial Association. Only about a dozen 
preachers were present, but the papers were 
etrong and the preaching good. The discussions 
were freely participated in by the ministers’ 
wives and also by several laymen of the local 
charge, and were characterized by a very devo- 
tional and brotherly spirit. The Association 
will be glad to go to Machias again. 


FRANK LESLIE. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Cambridge District 


Somerville, Broadway. — On Sunday evening, 
June 29,a very enjoyable and profitable service 
was held in the church by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. The program consisted of 
special music, recitations and addresses, and 
was listened to by a large and appreciative 
audience. Miss Mary W. Perry, of Malden, was 
the principal speaker, her topic being, ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.” Miss 
Wellwood, of the Medical Mission, sang two 
solos witb autobarp accompaniment, and Miss 
Alice Davis, soprano of the Broadway Church 
choir, gave a selo, with violin obligato by Miss 
May Davis. Rev. N. B. Fisk made the closing 
address. The committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements for this service consisted of Mrs. 
A.S. Gregg, Mrs. May Frost, and Mrs. Geo. 
Clarridge. The society is steadily increasing in 
interest and expects to hold regular meetings 
throughout the sum mer. 


Fitchburg Epworth League Unien. — On June 
16, this Union held its regular quarterly meet- 
ing at the West Fitchburg church. It wasa 
most enjoyable occasion. The vestry was beau- 
tifully decorated with the League colors, and in 
the auditorium the altar was made attractive 
by a profusion of wild flowers. Notwithstand- 
ing a beavy shower, there was a good attend- 
ance of enthusiastic Epworthians from Lunen- 
berg, Leominster and Fitchburg. After the 
guests had arrived, all were invited to the audi- 
torium where an excellent program was ren- 
dered. A large chorus choir of young men and 
women, assisted by the pipe organ and piano, 
thrilled the audience and gave the opening 
exercises much life. An excellent solo by Mas- 
ter Leo Wallace added interest to the occasion. 
Then the speaker of the evening, Rev. G. F. 
Durgin, of Roslindale, Boston, was introduced. 
He gave an intensely interesting, instructive, 
and inspiring address on,‘**The Needed Ep- 
worthian.” For forty-five minutes he held the 
audience spell-bound, and when he stopped 
there was general regret that be did not feel like 
taking time to give all the address. After the 
exercises the audience was invited to the vestry 
for a social time. After e-joying a pleasant 
visit and partaking of light refreshments, the 
various delegations returned to their homes 
feeling well pleased. 


Waltham, Asbury Temple. — On July 6, 5 were 
received in full membership from probation 
and 20u probation. Two infants were baptized. 
Rev. L. W. Staples will spend his four weeks’ 
vacation at his camp in tbe wilds of northern 
Maine, going July 21. 


Lynn District 


Centre Church, Malden.— Rev. Edwin H. 
Hughes, the pastor, sailed for a three months’ 
trip abroad, on the steamer “ Cambroman,” on 
Saturday iast. That be bears with him the 
good wishes of his people and of his city, was 
well attested last week when at the prayer-meet- 
ing the commodious vestry was filled in every 
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part by those who desired to receive his parting 
message. At close of the meeting Mr. Charies L. 
Woodside, in bebalf of the ladies of the church, 
presented a traveling bag, which will prove use- 
ful in the coming weeks. Capt. L. H. Richards, in 
behalfof the men, presented a check for $210. The 
pastor responded in words of grateful apprecia- 
tion, and the meeting closed wiih a few words by 
the chairman of the pulpit supply committee, 
who read a letter from Mr. Hughes accepting 
the cordial invitation of the quarterly confer- 
ence to remain for the eigbth year as pastor of 
the church. Ten o’clock had struck before the 
last of the congregation had shaken their pas- 
tor’s hand and wished him bon voyage. 


Wilmington. — Children’s Day was observed 
Sunday, June 22, inthe usual manner, the chil- 
dren presenting the greater part of the program 
to the delight of all present. The church was 
crowded, many not getting seats. The collec- 
tion, which will probably amount to $10, is fully 
300 per cent. ubove that of last year, and that 
despite the fact that the pastor, Kev. W. M. Nel- 
son, is his own successor. Ww. 





Lynn. — Three events have taken place the 
present Conference year in Lynn worthy of 
mention and worthy of imitation by all the 
churches, especially in the cities throughout the 
Conference : 

First, the organization, or rather the reorgan- 
ization, of a‘ City Evangelization Union” ac- 
cording to the Discipline of the Methodist 
Lpiscopal Church, composed of 66 laymen and 
ll ministers, representing eleven churches, all 
in the city of Lynn excepting the ** Dorr Memo- 
rial,’ which is just on the dividing line between 
Lynn and Saugus — really a pretty and growing 
suburb of Lynn. By a unanimous vote, ex- 
Representative Geo. H. Newhall, Esq., of the 
First Church, was elected president — one of our 
ablest men and best qualified for the works. 
Two earnest meetings have been held to perfect, 
to unify and strengthen the society and get 
ready for work. 

Second, as a preliminary for something still 
beiter to come, it was voted to ask all our city 
ministers to exchange puipits, on the 2th of 
June, at the morning service. This was so ar- 
ranged that each preacher was sent to his ap- 
pointment by Jot rather than by any pre-ar- 
ranged plan. The exchange took place much 
tu the credit of the ministers and to the great 
profit of the people. 

Third, as an inspiration to all our churches, 
coupled with the friendly, fraternal exchange 
of pulpits by the pastors, a “ union love-feast’”’ 
of all the churches and pastors was proposed. 
This was most heartily entered into by all the 
ministers and people, at St. Paul’s Church, 
July 1. Nine pastors with their flocks were 
present — Rev. Dr. R. L. Greene of First Church, 
Rev. Dr. E. T. Curnick of St. Paul’s, Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Woods of Glenmere, Rey. Joseph 
Dawson of St. Luke’s, Rev. M. Emory Wright 
of Broadway, Rev. William Full of Trinity, 
Rev. C. W. Blackett of South St., Rev. J. A. 
Elliott of Dorr Memorial, and Rey. Alonzo 
Sanderson of the Highlands ; Messrs. Haddock 
and Potter being detained. At least 350 were 
present, and for an old-fashioned love-feast 
from beginning to end, for promptness and 
heartiness both in the singing and the speaking, 
the writer has seldom heard anything more in 


spiring and hopeful. 
ALONZO SANDERSON. 


Worcester and Vicinity 


Gains in Membership. — The Conference Min- 
utes disclose the fact that our church in this 
city gained in membership last year 127, dis- 
tributed as follows: Trinity, 57; Park Ave., 30; 
Grace, 16; Laurel St., 11; Coral St.,6; Webster 
Square,4; Lake View,3. Every church made 
some gain. Alsoevery church in the city which 
has a bonded debt decreased that debt during 
the year. 


Preachers’ Meeting. —The June meeting of 
the preachers was entertained at Spencer, June 
10. The papers were: “ Relation of Ideals and 
Methods,”’ Rev. C. H. Dalrymple; “ Relation of 
Secular and Religious,” Rev. W. C. Townsend; 
“The Preaching which Produces Conversion,” 
Rev. A. C. Skinner; “ Present-Day Problems,” 
Rev. G. H. Cheney. 

Park Avenue raised last month $400 to be paid 
on the account of the church organ. Three 
new converts brought joy to the mid-June 
week-bight prayer-meeting. A kindergarten 
in the Sunday-school] to care for the younger 
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children is a recent feature. Four new mem- 
bers were received at the June communion, 
and there is a class of probationers to be re 
ceived in July. 


Picnics. — The churches have all had their an- 
nual picnics: Trinity at Webster, Grace at 
Webster, Webster Square at Webster. Park 
Ave. at Point Breeze, Laurel St.at Waushacum, 
Trinity (Chinese school) at Whalom, Fitch- 
burg, and Coral St. at Sterling Junction. 

Grace.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has just 
made the last payment of $150 on the mortgage 
of the house at Sterling Camp-ground, so that 
this fine new property is now clear of all in- 
debtediness. The society also voted $500 toward 
the current expenses of the church. 


Webster Square.—The pastor, Rev. B. F. 
Kingsley, sustained by the official board, has 
been conducting Sunday evening preaching 
services in the auditorium this spring, with en- 
couraging success. A new year book which is 
just out contains a business directory, a bis 
torical sketcb written by the pastor, a church 
register, and an official list of committees. 


Trinity. — At the first quarterly conference it 
was voted to invite Rev. G. W. King, Ph.D., to 
remain as pastor for the remainder of the Con- 
ference year. There are many indications of 
prosperity in this vigorous church. The Sun- 
day-school shows growth ; the prayer and class- 
meetings are well attended; the Boys’ Brigade 
enlists the boys in the work of raising money 
for missions. Miss Orianna F. Harding, dea- 
coness, who has been at Trinity a year, has 
been elected superintendent of the Deaconess 
Training School, Boston. Her work at Trin- 
ity is higbly appreciated. One hundred dollars 
was raised the other Sunday to enable her to 
take a company of tired mothers and little 
children tor a week’s outing at the camp house 
at Sterling Camp-ground. The Epworth League, 
which has guaranteed her salary, will try hard 


Bouillons and Ramikins 











New Desigus of Ramikins and Pilates, 
also Bouillons, recently landed from thea 
French potteries. Also French porcelain, 
Fire-proof Shirred Ezg Dishes, and Welsh 
Rarebit Dishes. 

New China Chocolate Pots and Hot 
Milk Pitchers from Minton. 

New covered E.aglish Breakfast Bacon 
Dishes from Doulton. 

New Minton china drinking-water sets 
for bedrooms. 

New Dresden china novelties in utilities 
for table use. 

New china Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Cut crystal glass tall table candlesticks ; 
also the low candlesticks for bedrooms. 


Rich English crystal vases and flower 
holders, adapted to dinner table decora- 
tion, also the English glass vases with 
wire netting for holding flowers upright. 

Old English cut decanters and table 
stem glass. 


Old shapes of glass made to order to 
match sets. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical plates recently added to the 
series. Booklet of half-tone cuts sent free 
on request. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


(Seven Floors) 
120 Franklin St., Boston 


Corner Federal 
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to bave Miss Harding remain withthem. Forty- 
five “ Little Light Bearers,” under the direction 
of the superintendent, Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, 
bad a delightful gathering. The older ones were 
passed on into the Sunday-school. Mite-boxes 
were distributed to gather money for missions. 
The “ Little Light Bearers” were each presented 
with a design in the shape of a star,and when 
they were ready to go to tupper they were 
banded tiny American flags, which they waved 
in their bands as they marched to the tables, 
singing a joyful song under the charge of Miss 
Warden. Ei. Bae Fe 


Springfield District 


Ware. — Sunday, June 22, will be a day long 
remembered by our church here, the fourth 
anniversary of the dedication of the new edifice 
being observed at the morning service. Invi- 
tations to be present, also envelopes for offer- 
ings or pledges to apply on the debt, had been 
previously sent to all members of the congre- 
gation. A fine day and a good audience seemed 
favorable, yet there were few beside the pastor 
who had faith to believe that the sum asked for 
on tae circular — $500 — would be raised. The 
pulpitand altar were tastefully decorated with 
flowers. The sermon by the pastor, Rev. Put- 
nam Webber, from Psalm 68: 28, ** Strengthen, 
O God, that whickL Thou hast wrought for us,” 
was listened to with deep interest. Alluding to 
the gathering of a few women, more than one 
hundred years ago, in a kitchen a few miles dis- 
tant, to pray for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom in this vicinity, he followed the history 
of the church, showing how God had answered 
the prayers of those faithful women and others 
in the continued prosperity of the church up to 
the present time. He stated further that he 
had never asked this church to contribute any 
amount without their giving more than he 
asked for,and on this morning he wished to 
raise $500. In a few minutes $5ll was given in 
cash and pledges. This amount is still growing, 
as additional pledges are being received which 
when paid will mnake more than $3,400 raised ou 
indebtedness since Mr. Webber began his labor 
in Ware. Other interests are being well looked 
after, and the outiook for the future is most en- 
couraginug. 


Conway. — Rev. W. J. Kelley bas been cor- 
dially received and is fast making his way to 
the hearts of his people. He is also in charge of 
our church at South Deerfield, where his ability 
as a preacher is aw appreciated. 


Southwick. — Kev. N. M. Caton was appointed 
by the presiding abe to the work of this charge, 
and has been enthus!ustically received by the 
people. They are confident he is the right man 
in the right place. F. M. E. 





Saloon Revenge , 


The town of Salem, N. H., on the morning of 
July 4, was accorded as disgraceful a spectacie 
as is usually exhibited to the eyes of the present 
generation. A crowd of vandals, urged on by 
bad whiskey within and unscrupulous men 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have berries, pore and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Coid Process. not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it upcold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushei in ten 
minutes. Last year I sold directions to over 120 
families in one week ; any one will pay a dollar 
for directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
_ offrait. As there are many people poor 

ike myself, I cousider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two hundred dollars round 
bome in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and full directions to any of your readers for 
uineteen (19) two-cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. FRAN 
CIS CASEY, St. Louis, 


$100 A MONTH 


A large farm in Central Vermont, beau- 
tifully located, with creamery receipts 
$100 a month, is for sale. 


Farm, $3,500. 
$1,500 can remain on mortgage. 


25 Jersey cows, two horses, yonng stock, 
and tools at appraisers’ estimate. Imme- 
diate possession given. 

Address tor particulars, 


Lock Box 3686, Boston. 
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without, battered into splinters the door of the 
Pleasant St. Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
was not a boy’s trick nor the thoughtlessness of 
youth, but the attempt of grown men to get 
even for church activity against the saloon. 
Some time ago an injunction was placed on the 
postmaster who owned the building, and the 
druggist who was running a saloon under the 
guise of an apothecary shop. The selectmen 
allowed the injunction to be removed. But the 
animus against the church would not down. 
So, under pretense of ringing the bell, although 
the bell had been rung from 12 to 12.30 by order 
of the trustees, the boys (?) came en masse to 
batter down the door. Some vicious characters 
from out of town were used as tools. A railroad 
tie was procured, and with ten men to wield it, 
blow after blow was rained upon the door. 
Rocks were thrown through the windows and 
eggs broken both on the outside and on the wall 
paper inside. The side door finally yielded to 
the blows, but three watchmen inside succeeded 
in preventing the entrance of the mob. The 
most disgraceful part of the affair was the fact 
that prominent business men of the town par- 
ticipated in the disturbance. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. Fred K. Gam- 
ble, has been fearless in his denunciation of the 
suloon,and on the Sunday following the event 
in no uncertain language placed the blame 
where it belonged. 





Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby 
feeding. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is recommended by the leading tam- 
ily physicians. It is always safe and reli- 
able. Send tor book, “* Babies,” 71 Hudson 
St., New York. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention 


at Wesley Church, Bath, July 16-17 
Christian Workers’ League Mtg., Dr. L. B. 
Bates, leader, at Old Orchard. Me., July 18-28 


Holiness Camp. meeting, Hedding, N. H., July 28-Aug. 3 
Yarmouth Camp meeting, July 31-Aug. 11 
Sunday-school Day, Yarmouth Camp-ground, July 30 


Richmond ( Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 8-18 
Morrisville (Vt.) Camp meeting. Aug. 11-18 
Norwich Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 18 
Weirs Cam p- meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Sheldon (Vt.) Cau:p-meeting, Ang. 18 5 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18 25 
Lyndonville (Vt ) Camp. meeting, Aug. 18 29 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug, 25-29 
Ithie) Fatis Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug, 25-31 


Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 

East Poland, Aug, 25-Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 25-sept. 1 
Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. I. F. Row, 96 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 





If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It quiets and strengthens the nerves and 
brain, restores the appetite, and induces refresh- 
ingsleep. Strengthens permanently. 








Marriages 





DODGE — HUMPHREY —In Sheepscot, Me., July 4, 
by Rev. C. F. Smith, Fred 8. , of South New- 
castie, and Lillian M. Humpbrey, of Bristol. 








GORDON BIBLE AND MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, — Clarendon St. Baptist Church, Boston. 
Undenominational. The next term begins Wednesday, 
Oct.1. A faculty of ten experienced teachers and ten 
special lecturers, including Rev. Drs. L. B. Bates, C. I. 
Scofield, Edward Harris, Rev. W. J. Erdman, and 
others, Tuition free. Send for particulars to Rev. J. A. 
McElvain, Clarendon St. Baptist Church. 





REOPENING AT LYNN. — The South St. Metho- 
dist Episcopal “hurch, Lynn, will be reopened and re- 
dedicated on Sunday, Juiy 13. Preaching in the morn- 
ing by Rev. James F. Allen, of Lowell; at 3 p. m., by 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu ; at 7.30 p. m., by Rev. James 
W. Higgins, of Waltham. 





893. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. — To all clergymen 
and others who may desire the service of a cornet in 
church, mission, open air or evangelical work under 
their direction, it will bean advantage to address Mise 
Agnes A. Ashman, Room 13, Wesleyan Building, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. For nine years past Miss Ash- 
man, in company with other members of the family, 
bas played and sung, one Sunday in each month,in the 
chapel of the State Prison at Charlestown, to the great 


pleasure and profit of its large congregation and those 
who hive had charge of its services. Her work there 
warrants strong commendation, assurance of satisfac- 
tion to such as may secure her services, which have 
always, in all departments of her work been truly sym- 
pathetic and intelligent. 

J. W. F. BARNES, 


Chaplain Mass, State Prison, 





A Sustaining Diet 


These are the enervating days, when, as some- 
body has said, men drop by the sunstroke as if 
the Day of Fire had dawned. They are fraught 
with danger to people whose systems are poor- 
ly sustained ; and this leads us tosay,in the 
interest of the less robust of our readers, that 
the full effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla ix such as 
to suggest the propriety of calling this medl- 
cine something besides a blood purifier and 
tonic — say, a sustaining diet. It makes it 
much easier to bear the heat, assures refreshing 
sleep,and will without any doubt avert much 
sickness at this time of year. 








CHURCH HYMNS(For TENT, 

& GOSPEL SONGS | « ¥ N {ON M PEP RSE 
Music Edition. 25 cents. Wore only, 10 cents, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York and Chicago 


PENTECOSTAL SERVICES 


The thirteenth annual conference of the Chris- 
tian Workers’ League will commence iar 
evening, July 18, and continue until July 
Dr. L. B. BATES, leader. Among the speakers 
Dr. L T. Townsend, Dr. Smith Baker, Ur. A. H. 
Piumb, Dr. E. 8. J. McAllister, Bishop Malialieu, 
and more than fifty other ministers,with mem- 
bers of fourteen denominations, have indicated 
their purpose to be present. 

Correspond with Rev. I. Luce, Old Orchard, in 
reference tothe meetibgs and cottages. 

P.S. There will be open gates for all our 
meetings. 

Ask for Orchard Beach Camp-meeting Tickets, 
good for the * Christian Workers’ League.” 

See R. R. Notice. 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


Made of Steel Composition for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c. 
In tone like Bronze Metal ‘Bells 
but at much less cost. Catalo 


ue 
sent free. THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Gincinnatl.o. 


Church Bells, Peais and Chimes of Lake Bw 
ya eet Ingot Co per and East India Tin SS 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOCUNDR 
TYE BE. W. VANDUZEN OO, Cincinnati, 6 





FAVORABLY KNOWN + A 51826. 
HAVE FURN/SHED 
HURC TEELY 4 THER PUREST Best 


WEST-TR SS eeNuiNe 


CHIMES, Erc. tA RF es FREE. 





BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


on the 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Hands: mely illustrated descriptive fold- 
er, together with detailed information con- 
cerning the 


Special Excursions 
to Chautauqua Lake at 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


in July and August, may be obtained on 
application to O. W. JoRDAN, N. E. P.A., 
at the Company’s 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 


OrD W. Cooke, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
New York. 











OBITUARIES 


O dear and friendly Death, 

End of my road, however long it be, 

Waiting with hospitable hands stretched out 
And full of gifts for me! 


Why do we call thee foe, 
Clouding with darksome mists thy face divine? 
Life, she was sweet, but poor her largess seems 
When matched with thine. 


Thy amarantbine blooms 
Are not less lovely than her rose of joy ; 
And the rare, subtle perfumes which they 
breathe 
Never the senses cloy. 


Thou holdest in thy store 

Full satisfaction of all doubt ; reply 

To question, and the golden clews to dreams 
Which idly passed us by ; 


~*™ Darkness to tired eyes, 

Perplexed with vision, blinded with long day ; 
Quiet to busy hands, glad to fold up 

uU,, And lay their work away ; 


A balm for anguish past ; 
Rest to the lung unrest which smiles did hide ; 
The recognitions thirsted for in vain, 
_. And still by life denied ; 


OOA nearness, all unknown 

W hile in these stifling, prisoning bodies pent, 

Unto thy soul and mine, beloved, made one 
At last in full content. 


~~ Thou bringest me mine own, 

The garnered flowers which feit thy sickle keen, 
And the full vision of that Face divine 

wad Which I have loved unseen. 


=O dear and friendly Death, 

End of my road, bowever long it be, 
Nearing me day by day, I still can smile 
uw. Whene’er I think of thee. 


— Susan Coolidge. 


Child. — Charles Tripler Child, technical edi- 
tor of the Electrical Review, died at the home 
of his father-in-law, Rey. Jobn R. Cushing, at 
Gleasondale, Mass., June 23, 1902, of typhoid 
fever,jaged 35\years. 

Mr. Child was,a graduate of Richmond Col- 
lege at, seventeen years of aye, and later of 
Jobns, Hopkins, University, and a special stu- 
dent_iu physics and mathematics under the late 
Prof. Henry Rowland, He was associated with 
Lieut. Frank ,J. Sprague in the installation of 
the first; electric, railway built in the United 
States at Richmond, Va., in 1887 and 1888. Going 
to Washington, D. C., in 1892, he took charge of 
the United States Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and under his 
Supervision were conducted many of the elab- 
orate researches of Prof. S. P. Langley. 

For three yearsgMr. Child had been technical 
editor of thejHlectrical Review, possessing the 
great ability of stating intricate electrical prop- 
ositions in simple and easily understood terms. 
He was a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and several other technical 
and scientific societies. An expert linguist, Le 
wrote and spoke seven languages; an accom- 
plished musician and composer; a traveler of 
wide observation. in Europe, Carada, China and 
Japan. Born in Richmond, Va., he was buried 
in,the Hollywood Cemetery of his native city. 

On Nov. 30, 1899, he was joined in marriage 
with Miss Bertha M. Cushing, of Malden. The 
widow/jand three children are left —a girl and 
twin boys five,montbs old. The latter received 
the sacrament of baptism beside their father’s 
casket as a prelude to the funeral services. 


Atwood.— Mrs. Sarah M. (Holden) Atwood 
was born inthe town of Burke, Vt., March 18, 
1814, and died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, in Barnard, Vt., June 14, 1902. 

Mrs. Atwood’s parents were Charles and Ra- 
cbel (Guernsey) Holden. Her father,a Metho- 
dist preacher in the heroic days of the circuit- 
rider, was drowned while crossing the Williams 
River on borseback when she was only ten 
years of age; his last words to his wife being, 
“ Keep up family prayers till I come back.” 
While stilla child sbe moved with her family 
to the settlement called “ Jerusalem ” in the 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
NERAL NDERTAKERS 

FY . and BEER ERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 


Persona! attention given to every detail. Chapel and 
other special rooms connected with establishment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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town of Rochester, Vt., where, at the age of six- 
teen, she married James Atwood. Nine chil- 
dren were born tothem,two of whom died in 
infancy. Two daugbters— Mrs. Hiram Dean, 
of Gaysville, and Mrs. Nelson P. Chamberlain, 
of Barnard — and three sons — J. M. Atwood, of 
Randolph, Charles H. Atwood, of Tunbridge, 
and W. H. Atwood, of South Framingbam, 
Mass. —are still living, as are seven grandchil- 
dren and fourteen great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Atwood united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at the age of eleven. Methodist 
ministers on their journeys always mace her 
home their stopping place and were ever wel- 
come. Since the death of her husband twenty- 
three years ago, and especially during the past 
few years, it has been her desire and prayer that 
she might soon depart from earth and be again 
with him. Her faith in Christ was implicit, and 
found practical expression in such a lovable 
Christian character that ber children, with 
others who knew her well, with one accord 
‘rise up and call her blessed.” 

LEwWIs N,. Moopy. 


Howe. — George Albert Howe died, March 5, 
1902, at his home in Waltham, Mass., at the age 
of 64 years. 

Mr. Howe was born in Lowell. His parents 
were old-time Methodists, and were among 
those who organized the first Methodist church 
in East Boston, which later became known as 
the Meridian St. Bethel. In their home was 
held the first class-meeting and the first watch 
service. 

He enlisted in 1861 and served three years. 
His comrades speak in the highest terms of his 
courage and loyalty. He married a daughter of 
Rev. I. J. P. Collyer, of the New England Con- 
ference, and settled in Waltham, where soon 
after he joined the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was afterwards one of a commit- 
tee who built and became one of the organizing 
members of tre [mmanu-El Methodist Episco- 
palChurch of Waltham. He bas been a trustee 
of this church from the begioning,and also 
served as treasurer up to the day of his death. 
He loved the church, and was solicitous not 
only for its prosperity, but exceedingly jealous 
for its honor. His departure was unexpected. 
The aight before, he attended a business meet- 
ing at the church and seemed in unusually good 
spirits. He went to his work as usual the next 
morning, and an hour later he was struck 
down. They carried him to his home, and he 
appeared to rally, and when the physician 
ealled at noon Mr. Howe went to the door. In 
the afternoon, feeling weary, he lay down to 
sleep, apparently recovered from his ill turn. 
He awoke where sickness nevercomes. From 
tbe midst of his labors he went to his reward. 

Mr. Howe has held many positions of respon- 
sibility. He has twice been Post commander of 
the G. A. R.; he has served seven years as secre- 
tary of the park commissioo; was on the board 
of aldermen for fuur years; and, at the time of 
his decease, held the office of secretary of over- 
seers of the poor. 

A brother — Charles Werley Howe, of Wal- 
tham; two sisters — Mrs. Melzar Thomas, of 
Waltham, and Mrs. Charlotte A. Wood, of East 
Boston ; ason — George Edwin; and a daughb- 
ter — Florence Louise — mourn their loss. 

J. W. HIGGINS. 


Young. — Charlotte Cummings Young was 
bornin Gray, Me., March 26, 1812, and was re- 
ceived into heaven, May 17, 1902 

In 1835 she was married to Het.ry Young. She 
was the mother of six children,two of whom 
survive ber — Mrs. Fannie N. Bartlett, widow of 
the late Rev. W. B. Bartlett, of the Maine Con- 
ference, and Mrs. Lizzie McKenney, both of 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. She was a faithful 
and loving wife and motker. She resided with 
her husband for a short time in Gray; then 
they moved to Oxford County, livingin Green- 
wood, South Paris and Oxford. It was in the 
latter plave that a great transformation came 
into her life. She was converted fifty years ago 
the7tu day of March at 4o0’clock in the after- 
noon, under the labors of the late Rev. E. B. 
Fletcher. Shesoon joined the Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church at Oxford, from which her mem- 
bership wastransferred to the church in Me- 
chanic Fallsin 1859. She was ever a faithful 
member -- never backsliding. She loved the 
eburch with a loyal devotion, but she loved 
Christ more. Her faith in Him was simple and 
unwavering. Doubt fled in its presence. Her 
life was remarkably bright and joyful. Her 
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cheerful spirit was evinced in her little joke 
that she was “always Young,” and she re- 
mained youngin heart. As she advanced in 
years she grew richer in grace. Upto the very 
last she went tochurch when she could. Only 
last summer she was present, walking a quarter 
ofa mile todoso. Just before she was stricken 
she was laying her plans to meet with the peo- 
ple of ‘0d in His house. She has lived a long 
life, loved and respected by all who knew her. 
She was not a woman of many words, but what 
she did say carried weight becaure backed by a 
consistent life. 

Mrs. Young disliked black, and out of respect 
for her wishes the casket was white. The flow- 
ers sent by ioving friends were ali white. This 
was a beautiful tribute to her pure life. Her 
brother, Mr. B. F. Cummings, of Portland, aged 
83, Was present at her funeral. The services 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. F. C. Nor- 
cross, assisted by Mrs. Jessie Jordan, who read a 
poem composed by her asa tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Young. A. HAMILTON. 

Chace.— Theodore W. Chace was born in 
Providence, R, I., Feb. 10, 1848, and entered into 
the rest of the people of God, April 10, 1902. 

He was the son of John and Sarah A. Chace. 
In 1871 he married Sarah A. Green, of Provi- 
dence, and moved to Orange, Mass., in 1885. He 
was a member of Reliance Lodge, L. 0. O. F., of 
East Providence, Fail Hill Encampment of 
Orange, Athenian Lodge Knights of Pythias, 
and Gen. Sedgwick Post, No. 17, G. A. R. He 
entered the army when fifteen years old, and 
belonged to Co. B, Third Rbode Island Cavalry. 
At twenty-two years of age he was converted 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and for seventeen years was a strong pillar in 
the church at Orange. An excellent singer, his 
voice was reard in song, prayer and testimony 
in the social meetings. If he was not there you 
might be sure the weather was not his excuse. 
He was an earnest, faithful worker in the 
Sunday-school, the Epworth League, and the 
official board. Generous in the extreme, he 
gave of his money tothe cause of God with 
the greatest delight. If we hada few more like 
him in all our churches, church debts would 
be greatly decreased. Also, if any one was in 
need, he was always ready to help. He wasa 
large-hearted, generous Christian man. 

His faith in God remained firm to the end. 
The last time I heard him pray he was very 
weak, but the burden of his prayer was for the 





WHY DO YOU HESITATE ? 


The common use of violent cathartics is 
a habit destructive of health, and creates a 
necessity for larger and more 
doses. : 

A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid 
to any reader of this publication who needs 
it and writes tor it. One small dose a day 
quickly cures the most stubborn case of 
constipation or the most distressing stom- 
ach trouble, to stay cured. Its influence 
upon the liver, kidneys and bladder is 
gentle and wocderful, and restores those 
organs toa condition of health, so that they 
perform their functions pertectly and pain- 
lessly. Pertect health and vigor are soon 
established by a little of this wondertul 
curative tonic. 


frequent 


Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD may prove 
this remarkable remedy without expense 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. They will send a bottle free to all 
who need it and write for it. It quickly 
and permanently cures indigestion, con- 
stipation, flatulence, catarrh of stomach, 
bowels and bladder, and all stomach, liver, 
kidney and urinary troubles caused by 
inflammation, congestion or catarrh. Why 
hesitate? Write immediately tor one bot- 
tle. You will receive it promptly, free and 
prepaid. 
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church he loved. His funeral was held Sunday 
afternoon, bis pastor being assisted by a former 
pastor, Kev. J. W. Fulton, of Worcester. The 
jouse was crowded and many stood outside. 

Besides a wife, M~. Chace leaves two sons — 
Lawrence H., of Boston, and T. Warren, of 
Providence ; also two brothers — William W. 
Chace, of Providence, and John B. Chace, of 
Attleboro ; and three sisters — Mrs. George Cary, 
of New Bedford, Mrs. Rowena Gardner, of New 
York, and Mrs. Frank Shaw, of Attleboro. 
“ Servant of God, well done!”’ 

JAMES SUTHERLAND. 


Sproul.— Emily Frances Sproul, daugbter of 
George and Rachel Sproul, was born in the 
town of Bristol, Me., March 28, 1814, and passed 
from earth to heaven, June 7, 1902. 

She belonged toa family of pronounced reli- 
gious convictions, her mother having been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from her childhood. At twenty-six years of 
age the subject of our sketch was ccnverted, 
and shortly after joined the church. She said 
“ Yes” to Jesus under the ministry of Rev. 
J.P. Simonton. A year later she was baptized 
by the presiding elder, Rev. Charles B. Dunn, 
and received into the church by the pastor, 
Rev. Paschal Brown. When sixteen years of 
age she moved with her parents from Bristol to 
Boothbay Harbor, where she has since resided. 
She attended the schools of the town until she 
was eighteen years of age, when she learned 
the dressmaking business apd pursued that 
vocation with marked ability and diligence 
until ten years ago, when ill-health compelled 
her to desist from all ordinary activities. Her 
love for the church of her choice was indeed 
beautiful. Sacrifice for its interests was a joy. 
They may be unseen to ordinary mortals, but 
upon every brick and board and shingle of the 
church edifice, with the names of other saints 
are to be seen the marks of her self-denial and 





hopes for the kingdom of her Lord. For many 
years she was secretary of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and with kindred spirits, many of 
whom have gone on before, prayed, and 
toiled, and wept, and won for the Master. Al- 
most from the time of her conversion until 
bodily infirmities made it impossible she 
taught in the Sunday-school. She loved this 
work for the young; and altbough for twenty 
years she could not leave her home to do this 
delightfal service, she lived in heaven in her 
spirit and besougbt the Lord to biess those 
who could. It was a puzzle to her that any 
sbouid fail to put their trust in the Saviour eo 
precious to ber. Her faith and patience and 
love and trust were as abiding as the Rock on 
which she built. 

Miss Sproul’s Christian life was sweet and 
beautiful. She was a suffering saint, but she 
suffered as a saint. Murmurings and com- 
plainings were not in her catalogue of words or 
characteristics, She became exceedingly weary 
toward the end and, like Paul, longed tu depart 
and to be with Christ. For thirty-two years she 
bas sbared, with a bosom companion, Rosilla 
Brewer, the toils and cares, the joye and com- 
forts of life. The relation of these elect ladies 
was like that of the sisters in the Bethany 
home. One pastor felicitously called them, 
‘**Mary and Martha.” Aithough strangers, and 
widely differing in many ways, they loved 
ardently and companionably, and loved one 
anotber with pure hearts fervently. As her 
father’s home had been an abiding place for 
ministers, s0 Miss Sproul’s home was always 
open to welcome and entertain these men of 
God. 

She was one of nine children and the seventh 
of the family to die of consumption. When a 
sister’s cbild was left motherless she took the 
little oneto her home and with the love and ten- 
derness of a real mother brought up ber niece, 
Hattie B. Dellimere, in the fear of the Lord. 
She loved others and was in turn much be- 
loved. Her neighbors and friends vied with 
one anoiber in being kind to her during her 
long illness, for which she felt she never could 
thank them enough. Her great concern for them 
all during. ber last days was that they might 
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iour whom she felt had prompted them to per- 
form sO many acts of real Christian beneficence 
toward her. Many were the tributes of admira- 
tion for her unblemished Christian life. A 
neighbor said to tbe writer: ‘I have lived be- 
side ber for upwards of thirty years, and while 
I know nothing about it, yet if there is any 
reward for a righteous life Emma Sproul must 
get it!” Splendid tribute that to a boly life! 
A lifelong sermon of faith and purity, of kind- 
ness and service, of patience, humility, tender- 
ness, and love was lived by this saint. She 
leaves a nephew in Massachusetts, a niece in 
Boothbay Harbor, a few more distant relatives, 
and a bost of friends who, though mourning 
their loss, revere Ler precious memory. As 
calmly as the setting sun she sank to rest. 
Services were held at her home on Tuesday, 
June 10, conducted by Rev. William Wood, of 
Berlin, N. H., a former pastor, assisted by Rev. 
A. E. Luce, resident pastor at Boothbay Har- 
bor. The text for the occasion was taken from 
Romans 8: 18. Her remains were placed in the 
cemetery at Boothbay Centre beneath a beauti- 
fuland widely-spreading oak-tree, symbolic of 
the stalwart faith, the beautiful life, and the 
spreading influence of this godly woman. 


WILLIAM Woop. 


EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 
Rev.WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 














NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR 
Missionaries and Deaconesses 
Under Direction of Wom4n’s Home 
Missionary Society. 
1140 No. Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 
Courses in Bible Study, Sociology, Church History, 

Domestic Science, Kindergarten, Nurse-training, Rhet- 
oric, Elocution, and practical methods of Christian 
Service, in all forms of evangelistic and humanitarian 
work. Young women preparing for home and foreign 
missionary fields, deacorese work. Sunday-school, Ep- 
worth Leuague, and similar lines of Christian activity, 
may find here a full course of training. Apply for 
catalogue to 


Rev. C. W. GALLAGHER, D. D. 


Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens September 18. For information ad 
dress the F'resident, HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 

Metropolitan advantages 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY freemen nd. aa te 


structors, 1436 Students from 90 Universities, 18 

Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 

‘Territories. WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT free rooms and tree tui 
oe ee of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT one hundred Scholarships 
of $25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts, Four hundred stu- ~ 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean 8, C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashbur*on Place. 

College ‘Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


























examination. Exception- 
al clinical and laboratory eanerotina - 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 29 Commonwealth Ave, 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance, Elective 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 





courses in great 
variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination, 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY @Ditcsopbical ana litera. 


ry courses, leading to the 


Brees Oe aw joe GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph. D. Fer College — 











know, love, and commit themselves to her Sav- 
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Methodist Book  Coneery 


New England Depository 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE 
Sunday-school 





SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAISES 


By WM. J. KIRKPATRICK. 
Over seventy anthems are represented. 
new music, with topical index. 


Bound in cloth, 184 pages. Per hundred, $20 ; 
Single copy, postpaid, 25c. 


JOYFUL PRAISE 


Compiled by CHAs, H. GABRIEL. 


Contains 290 numbers, with Aposties’ Creed, 
Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, Respon- 
sive Readings, and Closing #xercises. 


JUNIOR PRAISES 


For use in Junior Societies and on special 
occasions. 


All 


Edited by J. M. BLACK. 


120pp. Bound incloth. Per hundred, $15; 
Single copy, postpaid, 20c. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett 0. Fisk & Co, 





The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 


The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9%, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal to the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R. I, 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 


es. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fin 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Boe 


ton. O Pian for limited number. Send for 
pa ah Bas teat ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO, L. PLIMPTON, 
President 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and coaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; outdoor 
games in osname, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For {ilustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 





graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


rr 6. ©. BRAGDON, Principat 
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TENTH INTERNATIONAL SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION 
REV. A. H. HERRICK. 


OMPARATIVELY few appreciate the 
© importance of the great convention 
which, on June 30, closed a four days’ ses- 
sion in Denver, Colorado. In point of 
numbers it was great, for some 1,100 dele- 
gates participated ; and its importance is 
indicated yet more clearly by the functions 
it fulfills. How many among the millions 
who weekly use the International Uniform 
Lessons know how or by whom they are 
selected? Probably not one in ten of 
scholars or teachers, perhaps not one in ten 
ot pastors, ever gives a thought to the ques- 
tions how, or by whom, or with what au- 
thority, the selections are made. 

The importance of the “ Tenth Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention,” held in 
Denver, June 26-30, lies in the facts that it 
appoints the Lesson Committee who deter- 
mine the passages of Scripture to be studied 
for a period of years; that it gives that 
committee the instructions in accord with 
which it must work ; and that it provides 
an organization for stimulating Sunday- 
school work in this and in other lands. 

The convention is international in that it 
includes both the United States and the 
British North American provinces; and 
interdenominational in that all evangelical 
churches are eligible to participation. As 
a matter of fact, all the large evangelical 
denominations and mary of the minor ones 
are represented in its composition to the 
number of twenty-five different ones, this 
year. I understand that delegates were 
present from five British Provinces and 
from practically all the States and Terri- 
tories. Unless I am mistaken, every State 
and Territory in the United States is or- 
ganized. It is the design that in each Ter- 
ritory and State and Province the organiza- 
tion shall extend down to the lesser divi- 
sions, counties and districts. 

For several days preceding the meeting 
special trains from various parts of the 
country were converging toward the con- 
vention city. There were the New England 
train, the ‘* Keystone Special,” the ‘* Central 
States Flyer,’ the ** Dixie Special,”’ and the 
“ Fivangel Special” from St. Louis. In ad- 
dition to the delegates, many triends and 
visitors are in attendance. Entertainment 
for delegates is provided in many homes, 
and the hotel accommodations are ample. 

Space is lacking to write of the journey 
across the great prairies of the middle 
West; of the pleasing hills and vales of 
tertile lowa; of the far-reaching Nebraskan 
plains; of the entrance into northeastern 
Colorado, where the land is sterile until 
suitable irrigation makes it to bring torth 
abundantly. 

From the Missouri to Denver the country 
is so flat aud the rise so gradual that one 
hardly realizes that the train is making any 
ascent, and has to accept on faith the state- 
ment that the ditterence in height between 
Omaha and Denver is some 4,200 teet. It is 
true, however, that the convention city is 
almost exactly one mile above sea-level. 
The country to east and north and south is 
a little rolling; but the city lies at the west- 
ern edge of the great plain which with 
coniparatively little diversity of surtace 
stretches eastward for nearly 1,500 miles. 
To the west, however, and stretching tar to 
north and to south, seemingly so near that 
one could walk to them without much 
fatigue, rise the Rocky Mountains. In real- 
ity the higher peaks visible are at a great 
distance. Much of the time for the last few 
days they are only dimly apparent through 
smoke or cloud or haze; but occasionally 
they are very distinctly seen. Near some 
ot the summits the snow gleams in the sun- 
shine. 
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The city is young, but has an aspect of 
solidity and prosperity. Where little more 
than twoscore years ago the advance guard 
of civilization pitched their tents in an in- 
hospitable land, and where the adventur- 
ous pioneer blazoned on the canvas of his 
* prairie schooner ” the declaration that he 
would reach “ Pike’s Peak, or bust,’’ now 
a great city stands, with the rush of buai- 
ness, and schools, and university, and 
churches. 

In a population ot perhaps 150,000 there 
are over 30 Methodist churches ; some 20 
Baptist ; about 10 Episcopalian, and as 
many Presbyterian ; perhaps 7 Congrega- 
tional; besides a variety of others. In 
point of number of church organizations 
and in membership the Methodists lead, 
followed by the Baptists ; the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians excei in wealth. 

The sessions of the convention are held in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
church, organized Aug. 2, 1859, must have 
been on hand almost before the birth of the 
city. Its present building, a magnificent 
structure of stone, with lofty spire, erected 
twelve or fifteen years ago, is one of the 
largest and finest in the city. It seats some 
1,500 ; one-third of this number in the spa- 
cious galleries, extending clear around three 
sides of the auditorium. The seating capac- 
ity, however, has been insufficient for those 
wishing to attend the sessious of the con- 
vention, as also for the great throngs who 
gathered there Sunday morning and even- 
ing to listen to Drs. A. F. Schauffler and 
«eo. H. Lorimer. The acoustic properties 
ot this building are excellent. Hardly as 
much ean be said of its facilities for venti- 
lation. It has choir space for a chorus of not 
less than one hundred. The pastor, Rev. 
Frost Crait, is a pleasant man of delicate 
physique and scholarly appearance, not 
under middle life. 

The press of the city — four large and en- 
terprising dailies — has given much atten- 
tion to the convention. 

As is known to many, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
of Chicago, a prominent layman of the 
Baptist Chutch, was really the head of the 
International Sunday-school movement, 
from its inception until his death a few 
days ago. His memory is greatly honored 
by those interested in this work. 

The officers of the convention are elected 
on nomination by a nominating committee 
composed of one member from each State, 
territorial or provincial delegation. This 
committee presents candidates for the 
usual ‘offices of a meeting of this sort, and 
for the vice-presidency of the several States, 
} ete. ; also, and more important, for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Lesson Com. 
mittee. 

As stated above, the importance of the 
latter is obvious, since, guided and limited 
by instructions trom the convention, it 
selects the passages of Scripture to be 
studied for a series of years. The Execu- 
tive Committee is also of great impor- 
tance, since in the intervals between the 
triennial conventions it is practically the 
convention ; and its chairmanship, until his 
recent death always held by Mr. Jacobs, is 
an office of great delicacy, responsibility, 
and difficulty. 

There was considerable speculation in the 
press and among the delegates, as to who 
would be elected to the presidency of the 
convention. Finally, unanimous choice 
was made of a man who had scarcely been 
considered for the office — Rev. Dr. B. B. 
Tyler, pastor of the Central “ Christian” 
Church in Denver. He is perhaps sixty- 
five years of age, witty, and doubtless 
wise. As a presiding officer he keeps the 
convention, tor the most part, in exceed. 
ingly good humor, How he would beasa 
parliamentarian in case of a serious com- 





plication, he has had little opportunity to 
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show. This very day, however, in a slight 
tangle in which our own peerless parlia- 
mentarian, Dr. T. B. Neely, had part, the 
good president indicated, to the writer’s 
satistaction, that his skill as a presiding 
officer lies rather in keeping delegates in 
the mood to avoid trouble than in ability to 
guide and control. 

On the first morning of the session a de- 
cided breeze sprang up when the Executive 
Committee presented the request that they 
be allowed henceforth to nominate to the 
convention their own candidate for chair- 
man. This was seemingly a very innocent 
request, but instantly it brought to his 
feet Rev. Dr. H. M. Hamill, long a field 
secretary of the convention, but now in the 
Sunday-school work ot the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. He directly charged 
that “ politics ’? was behind this proposi- 
tion. But the commotion, though lively 
tor a few minutes, speedily subsided, and 
the request of the Executive Committee 
was granted. Subsequently the Executive 
Committee unanimously presented the 
name ot Mr. W. U. Hartshorn, of Boston, 
who was elected without dissent. He is a 
man of fins Christian spirit, of great execu- 
tive ability already proved, and of consid- 
erable wealth, which he gladly uses in this 
work. 

There has been much conjecture and not 
a little anxiety as to the action of the con- 
vention regarding certain proposed modifi- 
cations in the uniform lesson system. Some 
years ago the committee were instructed to 
provide quarterly temperance lessons, and 
have done so. Some do not like this 
arrangement; others, probably by far the 
more numerous party, are intensely op- 
posed to any change in this particular. It 
is understood that very many petitions and 
protests have come to the Lesson Com- 
mittee objecting to the change desired by 
some, and that very many of these have 
come from or been inspired by the W. C. 
T. U. The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, adopted unanimously, provides tor 
the continuance of the present arrange- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most important question be- 
fore the comniittee on resolutions and the 
convention related to the proposition, which 
has found considerable advocacy, for modi- 
fication of the uniform lesson system by 
provision of graded lessons for pupils of 
different ages. Those interested in the mod- 
ern psychological study of child nature are 
perhaps the most ardent advocates ot this 
change. There has seemed to be a consid- 
erable variety of opinion as to this matter. 
Perhaps the opinions may be classified thus: 
One class desire no change ; the ultra radi- 
cals would willingly abolish the uniform 
lesson system to give place to the schemes 
ot the psychological taddists ; a mediating 
party would retain the uniform lesson sys- 
tem tor the whole school, with provision at 
either extreme —for the young children 
and for the advanced vlasses — of optional 
lessons suited to their several capacities, 
possibly giving the name “ International ” 


only to the uniform lessons. The report ot 
the executive committee on this matter, 
which elicited one oft the liveliest discus- 
sions of the session, recommended this last 
course. But Dr. T. B. Neely strongly op- 
posed the provision of an advanced course, 
arguing that what is needed is not an ad- 
van course, but advanced teaching. He 
did advocate a beginners’ course tor the 
children who are too young to read; but 
tor all else the uniform lesson. Atter an 
animated debate he carried the convention 
with him. 

The sum of $42,000 was subscribed for 
carrying on the work during the next trien- 
nium. After a somewhat anima pres- 
entation of the claiias ot several localities, 
Toronto was selected as the place tor the 
next convention, in 1905. Jerusalem was 
recom ed as a desirable place tor the 
next World’s Convention. It is hardly 
likely that many who read this wil) go, as 
the expense will probably be about $500. 





